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Ministry, and of the great measures it has has now 


MR. BRIGHT IN OFFICE. 


R. BRIGHT has attended.at Balmoral and received 
the seals of office. He is now once more a Minister 
of the Crown, and one of the most important parts of the 
scheme of Ministerial reconstruction has been carried out. 
His resumption of office is by no means palatable to the 
more extreme section of Liberals, and there are journals in 
which sneers at “JouN Bricut in plush” are thought 
witty, and even conclusive. But Mr. Bricur has sense 
enough to know that an English politician, when duly 
called on to serve the Crown, owes it to himself and 
the country not to refuse, and that the position of a 
reformer who is always proposing vague schemes, which 
he has neither the ability nor the wish to embody in 
practical measures, becomes after a time a very poor 
one. Nor is it at all a characteristic of Mr. Bricut’s 
mind to dissever himself from the current politics 
of the day. He has always wanted changes which it was 
possible to conceive Parliament accepting, and the intem- 
perance to which he used to give way was pele much 
more an intemperance of language than of design. His 
acceptance of office now that his health is fortunately re- 
stored is in every way natural and proper, and, as he fai 
altogether as an administrator when previously in office, it 
is highly convenient that he should return as cellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and be saved, by having no duties 
to perform, from the risk of performing his duties ill. But it 
is impossible to suppose that he comes back to take his place 
in the Cabinet merely because he happens to be well enough 
to take it. His colleagues, and ially his chief, must have 
given him to understand that he could be of use to them, 
and he must have responded to the appeal because he was 
willing to be of use to them in an emergency, if this was 
their view. And, if all exaggeration is ver hang J avoided, it 
may be taken as probable that the accession of Mr. Bricut 
will do something to strengthen the Ministry. He will not 
conciliate the support of ardent and advanced democrats, 
for they look on him as a man whose day is past, and who 
is the ally of the tyrannous owners of capital. He will be 
able to do nothing, or scarcely anything, to gratify the 
special fancies of those who think him their champion. He 
will not stop the Ashantee war, or interfere with Mr. Giap- 
sTone’s Budget, or recast the Education Act. But then 
those who wish that he should do one or more of these 
things will be gratified by reflecting that they have a 
friend of their way of thinking in a high position. They 
will be soothed by the hope that the most that can be done 
for them is being done, and they will find comfort in the 
belief that a Cabinet which contains one leadin; of 
the right sort cannot go altogether wrong. e ordinary 
provincia politician pk is largely guided by names, and 
ocal organizers of the Liberal party who have heard and 
who dread the taunt that the Government has, on one or 
two recent occasions, basely sought the aid of the Con- 
servatives, will feel inspirited by the power of replying 
that it is nonsense to say such things now that Mr. Bricur 
is there to guarantee that Liberals will always do as they 
ought to do. 

By accepting office Mr. Bricut vacates his seat, and one 
of his first duties will be to address his Birmingham con- 
stituents. It is so difficult for him to say much at the 
— time without saying too much, that he may think it 

i t, when framing his address, to say as little as possible. 
But it may happen, on the other hand, that he and his col- 
leagues will consider this a good setorme d of revealing 
something of the future policy of the Government. The re- 
capitulation of the services rendered by Mr. Gtapstonr’s 


become so stale and wearisome that, if Mr. Briacur is to do 
the Government any good by his address, he must mould it 
with reference to the future rather than the But it is 
scarcely credible that in this direction Mr. Bricur should 
do very much to help his bewildered colleagues. It is all 
very well for a minor unofficial member like Mr. Lzaruam 
to say that Liberals must. advance, and that they 
are now to go for a free Church, free land, and free labour. — 
Language. of this sort is out of the scope of Mr. 
Bricut. In the first place, he will know phrases 
of this sort are utterly unmeaning, and that he must 
be taken to mean something before his utterances can be of 
any value. He will write and speak, too, as a Minister of 
the €rown, and he will have to consider what can prac- 
Coallap proposed and carried. Then, again, one of the 
causes of that unpopularity of the Ministry which he is to 
redeem, if he can, is the general persuasion that they are 
inclined to do too much, and want to urge the coun 
forward faster than it likes to go. Far from helping 
Ministry, Mr. Bricur would give it its deathblow if 
increased the vague sense of Conservative alarm which now 
possesses so many constituencies. If, avoidi , he 
confines himself to parti the Lave 
to speak of measures such as the readjustment of tax- 
ation, and the simplification of transfers of land, which lie 
out of his range, and will be in the hands of co es over 
whom he will have no practical control. It. is, however, 
never safe to predict that a man with so much vigour of 
thought and so great a command of as Mr. Bricut 
will be tame and insignificant when he is called on to do 
his best. If the Cabinet has in contemplation a measure 
which is not unpractical, and yet is of a kind to waken Mr. 
Bricur’s enthusiasm, he may pre the way for it more 
effectually than any one else could. The extension of the 
county franchise may serve as an example. No one doubts 
Mr. Giapstone’s sincerity, but he is apt to take up schemes 
of change on a sudden, and as if under the influence of a 
strange inspiration or caprice. If Mr. Carpwe~t or Mr. 
Lows proposed to give votes to farm-labourers, every 
one would suspect that ihey were making a mere party 
move. But this extensi.: of the suffrage is quite within 
the order of Mr. Bricut’s ideas. He wonld believe in it, 
bestir himself to promot: it, and advocate it from his heart. 
This might possibly be . eal help to the Government. If 
they want a Liberal cry ‘vx ‘he next election, and cannot think 
of any other than the ‘x msion of the county suffrage, it 
would be immensely c. . nient to have the cry started by 
a Minister who firmly .- ‘ved that it was the cry of jusiice 
and wisdom. 

Mr. BricHt will be j: * in time to take part in the series of 
Cabinet Councils whic are being held at t, and to aid 
in settling the Ministerial programme. tt must be owned 
that a Ministry in the position now occupied by that of 
Mr. GiapsToxE is in a very uncomfortable ion. It is 
sure to be abused whatever course it may . If it does 
as little as possible, and tries to be safe and conciliatory, it 
is pronounced to be used up, effete, and good for nothing ; 
a sham stalking-horse sort of Ministry, which had better 
get to its limbo as soon as it can. If it tries to show itself 
active, zealous, and enterprising, it is set down as the cause 
of needless trouble, as wearying every one with its constant 
fussing, and driving the country wild with over-legislation. 
There is only one way for the Ministry to escape from this 

“stream of criticism or misconstruction, and that is to go out 
‘of office. But the difficulty is how a Ministry with a 


majority still nrg something like seventy is to 
get out of office. Conservatives had the oppor- 
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tunity last spring of taking office and dissolving, and 
they wisely judged that the time for their triumph 
had not come. Since then they have gained a few 
seats, but a Minister with a large majority, and who 
has given his opponents an opportunity of appealing to the 
country, is not bound to dismiss a House of Commons that 
supports him because a few seats are lost. It is for Mr. 
GiapstoNs to decide whether he can carry on business for 
another Session with a fair prospect of doing good and not 
losing self-respect, and with the tacit concurrence of the 
country. If he decides on making the experiment, Mr. 
Brien will be of some use to him. The gain will not be 
very great, for Mr. Bricut has no turn for upholding in 
debate Ministerial measures simply because they are 
Ministerial. The subject on which he speaks must be 
congenial and familiar to him, if his great oratorical 
power is to produce any effect. But it can scarcely 
happen that a Session should go by without oppor- 
tunities arising where Mr. Bricur will be able to bring his 
eloquence, if his physical strength permits, to the aid of his 
friends. There are several reasons why the aid he might 
thus give would be considerable. It is not only that a first- 
rate speech is a credit to the party to which the speaker 
belongs, but a long time has elapsed since the House has 
heard or the public has read a speech from Mr. Bricut; and 
novelty, as every one knows, has its charm. Besides, Mr. 
Bricut is not unpopular in the House even among his 
opponents, and the Conservatives, not unmoved perhaps 
by a wish to mark by contrast their feelings towards 
Mr. Gtapstoyg, are apt to show a sort of good- 
humoured tenderness towards Mr. Bricnr. After the 
history of last Session, it is needless to say how great a 
gain to the Ministry must be the accession of a colleague 
who has name and weight, and yet is not personally un- 
popular. Thus, from whatever point of view Mr. Bricur’s 
resumption of office is regarded, it may be expected that, 
though he cannot do very much to help the Ministry, he 


will in all probability do something, and that he will be of | 


service amply sufficient to justify his holding in these costly 
and extravagant times a Ministerial sinecure. 


SPAIN. 


bares Government of Madrid and loyal Spaniards in 
general have reason to be well pleased that the 
Admirals of the neutral Powers declined to interfere for the 
protection of Alicante against a bombardment. It was 
much better that the criminal attack of the rebel ironclad 
vessels should be repelled than that it should be prevented 
by foreign interference; but it is not easy to understand 
why a powerfal English squadron should have remained in 
the neighbourhood of the combatants if it had no active 
duty to discharge. It is fair to assume that the English 
Government will be able to justify conduct which certainly 
requires explanation. In this, as in many other cases, the 
existence of the electric telegraph shifts the burden of re- 
sponsibility from military or naval officers to the authori- 
ties at home. There can be no doubt that Admiral 
YELvERTON obeyed his instructions when he detained and 
when he surrendered the Vittoria and Almansa, when he 
insisted on a delay of the bombardment of Alicante, and 
when he afterwards allowed it to proceed. It may be con- 
jectured that the atrocious project of an attack on an un- 
offending and unfortified town furnished an excuse for 
renouncing the further custody of a troublesome deposit. 
The Government of Madrid may perhaps have alleged that 
it was impossible to provide for the defence of the coast 
while some of its ships were in possession of the enemy, 
and while others were detained by neutrals. It is evident 
that the restoration of the captured vessels, combined with 
the original seizure, constitutes a violation of strict 
neutrality; bet the Carthagena insurgents, with their 
convict crews, may think themselves fortunate in profiting 
by any fraction of the ordinary conditions of war. It is 
not known whether the Government of Madrid, which was 
represented at Alicante by a member of the Cabinet, wished 
that the neutral squadrons should prohibit an attack upon 
the town. General Marrmmz Campos, commanding the 
besieging force at Carthagena, on his arrival at Alicante 
objected to the delay which had been imposed by the foreign 
commanders, on the ground that it was desirable at once to 
commence the action with the rebel cruisers. The munici- 
pality of the town took an opposite view of the expediency 
of immediate fighting, and ultimately Admiral YeLverton 
attempted to please all parties by the compromise of reducing 


the additional delay which he had required by two days. 
The defeat of the assailants seems to confirm the soundness 
of the Spanish General’s judgment; but, as Manrinrz 
Campos has since resigned, it may be conjectured that the 
Government of Madrid disapproved of his proposals. It 
is not easy to understand why the Republican autl.crities 
should complain of an interpretation of neutral dutics which 
has been highly favourable to their own interesis. They 
owe their possession of the Vitforia and Almansa exclusively 
to the questionable interference of the English squadron with 
the insurgents. The arrogant injustice with which the 
American Government repaid the loyal neutrality of 
England during the Civil War proves the difficulty of 
satisfying belligerents. It is in the highest degree desirable 
that naval commanders should henceforth limit themselves 
strictly to the duty of protecting English subjects. 

The failure of the enterprise against Alicante may perhaps 
induce the insurgent leaders to negotiate before their cause 
becomes absolutely and immediately desperate. Although 
they have now maintained their resistance for several weeks, 
no sign of friendly diversion on their behalf appears in any 
part of Spain. When Carthagena first declared its inde- 
pendence, Pr y directed the Central Government 
with the aid of colleagues some of whom were strongly 
suspected of complicity with treason. Lven after the acces- 
sion of SaLmeron to office, a minority in the Cortes still 
defended the cause of the rebels; and the Ministers were 
unwilling or afraid to enforce military discipline by the 
only effective means. The insurgents had reason to hope 
for aid from Barcelona, from Cadiz, and from other towns; 
and the power of the Carlists in the North was rapidly 
increasing. The tide has now, at least temporarily, turned. 
An honest and patriotic Minister is invested with dictatorial 
power; the Cortes are dispersed with little chance of re- 
assembling; seditious newspapers will be suppressed ; 


mutineers will be summarily shot; and the artillery officers 
_ who had been necessarily driven to resign their commissions 
are restored to their rank. Although it is possible that the 
more desperate ruffians among the rebel chiefs may prolong 
the insurrection, the bulk of the population of Carthagena 
would willingly relinquish a useless and hopeless struggle. 
The superiority of the rebels at sea is probably at an end, 
now that the Central Government is once more in posses- 
sion of the two captured vessels. It is true that the be- 
sieging force has thus far confined its operations to a 
| blockade; but, on the other hand, the insurgents utterly 
| failed in their attempt to break through the besiegers’ lines. 
| It is said that the reserves are at last responding to the 
| appeal of the Government, and some successes appear to 
have been obtained against the Carlists. If Casreanr is 
fortunate enough to obtain the submission of Carthagena, 
he will have been more successful than any preceding 
Minister since the proclamation of the Republic; and, with 
the support of the respectable part of the community, 
he may perhaps ultimately repair some of the mischief 
which he and his party originally caused. The vigorous 
decrees which he issued as soon as he had got rid of the 
Cortes indicate his tardy apprehension of the principles on 
which a turbulent population may be reduced to obedience 
and order. It matters little that the doctrines which he 
is applying in practice are the same which he has spent his 
life in denouncing. 

In the final debate on the prorogation of the Cortes, 
CastrLar amused himself by expatiating on the advantages 
which Spain has already derived from the last revolution. 
Some of the greatest States in Europe are, he said, still 
suffermg under the institution of monarchy, while Spain 
enjoys the blessings of a Republic, of universal suffiage, 
and of theoretical freedom of person and of the press. 
Civil war, almost universal anarchy, threatened social reyo- 
lution, and general uneasiness and alarm, are drawbacks 
to the general felicity which it would not have suited the 
orator’s purpose to notice. There was a whimsical incon- 
sistency in the complacent enumeration of privileges which 
were, with the exception of the name of a Republic, to be 
withdrawn as soon as the eloquence of the speaker should 
have been acknowledged by the assenting vote of the 
majority. The eulogy on constitutional freedom was used 
as an argument for the concession of dictatorial power; aud 
as soon as the demands of the Minister were granted, he 
proceeded to suspend the nominal guarantees of personal 
liberty, to impose on all Spaniards the necessity of carry- 
ing passports, and to warn the newspapers that the 
—! of prohibited news or of seditious appeals will 

punished by fine, and eventually by suspension or sup- 
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pression. It was hardly worth while to arrive at so simple 
a form of government by the roundabout road of a Federal 
Republic. Pri and his predecessors maintained the ex- 
istence of society as often as it was menaced by precisely 
similar means; and if CasreL.ar and his political allies 
would have aided the efforts of Prim or of King AMADEO 
to establish a regular Government, it might not now have 
been necessary to rule by force alone. Even a Spanish 
orator might have been expected to moderate his enthu- 
siasm for universal suffrage at the moment when he was 
persuading its nominees that their presence and activity 
formed an insuperable obstacle to the restoration of order, 


The members of the Cortes who were exclusively elected by | 


the Republican majority of the constituencies deserve credit 
for acknowledging the force of CasTeLar’s appeal to their 
patriotic self-abnegation. The leaders of the Opposition 
insisted in vain that a Constitution should be voted before 
the Cortes separated. As it was universally understood 
that all constitutional guarantees were to be immediately 
suspended, the Cortes probably thought that a new edition 
of the Spanish Rights of Man was not urgently required. 


In the same debate Pr y Marcatt professed his inability 
to comprehend how the Minister and his friends could 
reconcile their actual conduct with their former principles. 
He was shocked to hear one plain-spoken member of the 
Cortes declare that what the country wanted was not Re- 
public or Federation, but peace and quiet. Finally, he 
asserted, with a suspicious excess of liberality, that even the 
Cantonal insurgents desired nothing more than to consoli- 
date the Government of the Spanish Republic. As far as 
CasTELAR’s inconsistency is concerned, Sefior Pr y Marcatn 
has learned little in his long familiarity with public affairs 
if he is surprised to find that fine words are not always 
translated into corresponding acts. It is more natural 
that he should be puzzled by the honesty which avows in 
plain language an indisputable truth. The best proof that 


tion is that absolute power is almost unanimously delegated 
to a Minister for the exclusive purpose of enabling him to 
restore peace and order. It is scarcely patriotic to attri- 
bute to the insurgents of Carthagena a laudable desire to 
maintain the Republican Government of Spain. It may 
be true that Roques Barca and his accomplices have drawn 
in practice a strictly legitimate inference from the empty 
phrases of Federalist declaimers; but in political matters 
rigorous logic sometimes approximates to treason. It 
matters little whether CasTELar has in former speeches 
justified by anticipation the rebellion of Carthagena. He 
is now determined that Spain shall not, in accordance with 
any theory, however plausible, be split up into fragments. 
For the moment he is doing his utmost to counteract the 
bad effects of the Republic. Once before within living 
memory a country agitated and alarmed by a causeless 
revolution has reposed its confidence in an orator who was 
deemed less reckless than his coarser Republican associates. 
The vanity and levity of Lamarrrye forfeited the confidence 
which had been inspired by his professions; but there is 
no reason why brilliant men of letters should always be 
incapable coxcombs. CasTELar is right in silencing the 
demagogues, in restoring the discipline of the army, and in 
preparing for a vigorous prosecution of the war. When 
he has accomplished his task, he may be allowed to 
explain away at his Icisure the most creditable portion of 
his career. 


COMING ELECTIONS. 


+ Son contest at Taunton is naturally regarded as one of 
considerable importance. It is the Sonicrror-Generan 
who secks re-election; and it is, to say the least, highly 
inconvenient when a Government finds one of its Law 
Officers rejected. Mr. Henry Jaurs has fairly won his 
promotion. He is a lively speaker, and his speeches are 
full of good matter, as well as pleasant to hear. He has 
not attempted to win professional advancement by tame 
subserviency to the Government, and has shown sufficient 
independence to make himself respected ; while his general 
support of the party to which he belongs has been un- 
wavering. In ordinary times, when a lawyer so prominent 
in his profession obtains promotion in an unobjectionable 
and honourable manner, there is a natural disinclination on 
the part of his political opponents to injure him ; and con- 
stituents are pleased with the thought that they have chosen 
a man who done so well. But now every elector has 
an influence on the policy of the country, and the Conserva- 


tives are perfectly justified in trying to win a seat at 
Taunton if they can. The only object of the rule which 
makes a seat vacant when a member accepts office is to 
allow the constituency he represents to intimate whether 
they approve of the general character and conduct of the 
Government he joins. Mr. James is opposed at Taunton, 
not because he is made Solicitor-General, but because he is 
going to act as Solicitor-General under the Ministry of Mr. 
Guapstone. Fortunately for Mr. Jamxs, it appears that he 
is not likely to be defeated on any of those side issues 
which are fatal to so many Liberals. Lither his tact and 
good sense, or the wisdom and public spirit of his supporters, 
have saved him from the danger of overthrow on the slip- 
pery and treacherous questions of beer and the 25th Clause. 
Publicansand Dissentersare going to vote on general political 
grounds, and while this must bevery satisfactory to the Soui- 
CITOR-GENERAL, it will of course make the victory of the 
Conservatives, if they win a victory, more complete and de- 
cisive. They will have persuaded a constituency to reject 
a popular and able man, not because a portion of his 
supporters fell away from him from thinking the interests 
of drink or religious education imperilled, but simply be- 
cause he has joined a Government of which the consti- 
tuency disapproves. It must, however, be remembered that 
at the last general election Mr. James was in a minority. 
He was eighteen below his Conservative opponent, but he 
demanded a scrutiny, and enough votes were struck off his 
opponent’s list to give him the seat. It is evident that, 
under these circumstances, a very small change of opinion 
may now give the Conservatives a victory. ‘lhe Conserva- 
tive candidate is reported to have stated that, if all pro- 
mises made to him are kept, he shall have a majority of 
seventy. A candidate of course makes the best of his own 
case, and this may be taken to show that the struggle will be 
very close. Ifadozen Liberals who five years ago thought they 


| liked Mr. Grapstone now fancy they dislike him, the Souici- 


toR-GENERAL may lose his seat. If this is so, it will be ve 
Spain cares comparatively little for a Republic or a Federa- sf i 


inconvenient to the Soxicrror-GENERAL to be out of Parlia- 
ment, and very inconvenient to the Government to let him 
remain out of Parliament or to find him a seat by some 
contrivance ; but it would be absurd to seek any important 
indication of the general feclings of the nation towards 
the Government in the shifting humours of a dozen Taun- 
ton voters. 

At Bath the contest is in many respects unimportant, ex- 
cept that it will be a very considerable success to the Con- 
servatives if they can show themselves able to win both 
seats in an important city which at the last general election 
returned two Liberals by an incontestable majority. Both 
Mr. Forsyts and Captain Hayrer are eminently respectable 
candidates, and both are perfectly fit to sit in Parliament if 
they can but get there. Both are moderate, sensible men, and 
if they met privately and honestly compared their poli- 
tical views, they would probably find that their single 
point of disagreement is that each wishes his friends to be 
in office. But Captain Hayrer is not so fortunate as the 
Soricrror-GeneraL. He is opposed by a small section of 
the Liberal party, utterly insignificant in itself, but able 
probably by its defection to seat the Conservative candi- 
date. ‘The candidate of this section, Mr. THourson, is the 
representative of every mischievous crotchet which at 
present bewilders feeble minds. He is, of course, for the 
Permissive Bill, the extension of the franchise to women, 
and the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. He has 
no hope of winning, and frankly says so in his address ; but 
he hopes, by getting Captain Harter defeated, to bring the 
Liberal party to a sense of its duty. It is perhaps as well 
that the Liberal party should be brought to a sense of its 
duty; and its duty is to pass into the shade of Opposition 
rather than give any countenance to the pernicious theories 
of ignorant philanthropists. If the Liberal party in any 
constituency is in a minority unless it receives the support 
of men who in their ardent support of special whims 
entirely overlook the general interests of the nation, an 
honest and sensible candidate has nothing to do but to own 
that he is in a minority, and to abide by the consequences 
as cheerfully as he can. It will be better for Captain 
Hayter himself, and infinitely better for his party and for 
the nation at large, that he should be defeated at Bath 
rather than be returned by humouring the vagaries of Mr. 
THomrson’s clique. On such points as those suggested in 
Mr. Tuompson’s address a man of character and courage is 
bound to have an opinion and to stick to it. We observe 
that Mr. Serjeant Sion, the sitting member for Dewsbury, 
a town where we may reasonably s the Irish vote is 
strong, has issued an address to his constituents, in which 
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he refers tothe Home Rule movement, and declares that if 
a large number of Home Rulers are returned for Irish 
seats at the next election, England ought to consider how 
far she can meet their wishes. This is a very poor way of 
trying to make friends with Home Rulers without abso- 
lutely going against the views of those to whom the idea of 
setting up a separate Parliament in Ireland is obnoxious. 
On such a subject a man fit to sit in Parliament ought 
to have an opinion. To concede the claims of the 
Home Rulers would be to make the gravest possible 
change in the constitution, character, and destinies 
of the British Empire. If Mr. Serjeant Smrion, after ex- 
ercising his judgment as far as possible, has arrived at the 
conclusion that such a change is desirable, he is quite 
entitled to hold, avow, and advocate this opinion. But 
nothing can be more mischievous than that men should be 
returned for English constituencies who treat such a 
question lightly, and indicate that they are perfectly ready 
to take either side on it, and are only waiting to see which 
way the wind blows before they decide which side to take. 


It seems not improbable that the Conservatives may win 

a seat at Hull. At any rate there appears to be a significant 
difficulty in finding a Liberal candidate with a fair prospect 
of winning. Mr.C ay, the deceased member, had a majority 
of nearly tive hundred at the last election, and the Conserva- 
tives may well be elated if in so important a constituency 
so large a majority is now to be reversed, or a Conservative 
candidate left unopposed. At Taunton, at Bath, and at 
Hull the prospects of the Conservatives are so good that 
the inquiry naturally suggests itself, what is to be the con- 
sequence if in one constituency after another Liberals 
continue to be defeated? A Ministerial journal has very 
imprudently attempted to make the Taunton election a sort 
of test contest, and has pointed out that the Government 
will be in a new position if one of its members is defeated. 
The history of the last election at Taunton ought to have 
been taken into account, and attention paid to the nice 
balance of parties there, before the Ministry was made to 
seem to associate its fortunes with the success of its new 
Law Officer. But if the seats at Bath and Hull are also 
lost, and if his Soricrror-Generat is looking about in vain 
for a seat, Mr. Giapsrone may naturally ask himself what 
is his real position. A Minister cannot act with the 
necessary sense of self-respect and confidence who, in 
spite of his having a majority in the existing Parliament, 
feels convinced that the majority of the electoral body is 
inst him, and wishes him out of office. If any man 
would feel this keenly it is Mr. Giapstone, among whose 
faults a tendency to cling meanly to office is certainly not 
one. But, however sensitive a Minister may be, and how- 
ever willing he may be to resign office, or to test the real 
feelings of the country by a general election, he must always 
find it a matter of great difficulty to decide what conclusion 
he ought to draw from any given number of isolated elec- 
tions. The feeling of the country may be sufficiently 
against him to reduce his majority, but not sufficiently 
= him to cut away his majority altogether. Mr. 
LADSTONE may also reasonably doubt whether isolated 
elections held a few months before a general election must 
take place are really a true guide. Liberal inaction is one 
t cause of Conservative triumphs, and it is one thing for 

a Liberal elector to show his displeasure at the blunders of the 
Ministry by letting a Conservative sit for a few months, 
and quite another thing to let the representation of a borough 
pass to the so party for five or six years. That most 
people think that the Conservatives will gain largely at the 
next election is not a reason why Mr. Giapstone should be 
bound to dissolve now. It may be observed that, while 
some of the more eager Conservative journals and minor 
Conservative politicians keep calling on Mr. Giapstoxe to 
dissolve, and inveighing against him for holding office con- 
trary to the real wishes of the country, the Conservative 
leaders maintain a discreet silence, and never hint that they 
or the nation are being injured by an election being deferred. 
There seems to be no general opinion that Parliament 
should be dissolved at an early date, and reasonable people 
of all parties are content at present to leave Mr. GLaDsTONE 
to decide whether he will meet the present Parliament next 


February or not. 


PARTIES IN AMERICA. 


aon grave financial crisis in America will probably | 
relieve embarrassed journalists from the necessity of | 
discussing General Grant’s schemes for making himself | 


an absolute Sovereign. The causes of the money difficulty 
are clearly understood in England, and it will be matter 
for regret if the Government of the United States has 
resorted to any empirical attempt to relieve the pressure. 
But for the existence of an inconvertible paper currency, the 
arrival of gold from Europe would probably soon have 
enabled the banks to meet their liabilities. The amount 
of legal tender notes is necessarily restricted, and the pay- 
ment of debts in gold is impracticable, because it would 
involve a bonus of ten or twelve per cent. to the creditor. 
Before the failure of Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. public 
attention had been divided between the defeat of General 
Borter in Massachusetts and the combination of the 
farmers in some of the Western States against the Railroad 
Companies. The decision of the Massachusetts Convention 
was in the highest degree encouraging to those Americans 
who still retain their faith in the national institutions. 
No more scandalous result of popular suffrage has 
occurred than the attainment of high political position 
by one of the most discreditable demagogues in the 
United States. Burier’s warmest admirers can never 
have supposed that he was either personally respectable 
or politically honest; yet he has for several years been re- 
turned to Congress by a district in the State which claims 
to be the most enlightened in the Union; and when he 
was on one occasion opposed, he defeated his adversary 
by an overwhelming majority. Notwithstanding the general 
distrust which he inspires, he may be considered the leader 
of the majority in the House of Congress; and since he has 
condoned the contumacious language in which General 
Grant described his military character he has enjoyed the 
PreEsIDENT’s entire confidence and support. As the dis- 
penser of Federal patronage in his own State he became 
candidate for the office of Governor, and at first it was 
generally expected that he would succeed; but it would 
seem that in Massachusetts there is a reaction against the 
lax principles and practices which have latcly prevailed in 
the Republican party. The disreputable character of the 
Presidential candidate has at last tended to his disadvan- 
tage ; and he finally found it expedient to withdraw his claims 
before the nominating Convention arrived at a formal vote. 
The skill which he is said to have displayed in covering 
his retreat can scarcely be appreciated without a minute 
knowledge of the machinery of American State elections. 


As usually happens in similar cases, the immediate occa- 
sion of the decline in Burier’s popularity was not the 
worst of his political acts. He had been the principal pro- 
moter of the measure for increasing the pay of the Pre- 
stipeNT and of the members of both Houses of Congress; 
and of the more questionable enactment by which the addi- 
tion was made retrospective. In the elegant polemical lan- 
guage of the day, the proceeding is known as “the back 
“pay salary grab”; and it is certainly open to criticism. 
There is no doubt that the salary of the PrestipentT was 
previously insufficient; but a considerable grant on account 
of back pay seems to have been thought unjustifiable, and 
the active support given by the PresipEnr to the principal 
author of the measure raised a suspicion of a corru 
understanding. Much graver imputations might have been 
suggested by Butier’s previous political career, if the 
Republicans had not as a party been liable to the same 
charges. Six or seven years ago BuTLeER was one of the most 
zealous advocates of repudiation, which was at that time ap- 
proved by a large majority of the House of Representatives. 
He deserves credit for the adroitness with which he has now 
anticipated defeat, and avoided a rupture with his party. 
He may perhaps retain his seat in Congress; and he 
probably believes that his accession to the highest office 
in his State is only postponed. His intimate relations with 
the Presipent prove that he is still regarded as a valuable 
ally ; and, if it is true that General Granr desires a second 
re-election, the management of the transaction may pro- 
bably be entrusted to Burter. That a third term of office 
is not inconsistent with the text of the Constitution was 
probably a new discovery to many foreign observers of 
American politics. The refusal of Wasnineron to be 
elected for the third time established a custom which had 
been supposed almost to acquire the force of law. Never- 
theless the people of the United States can at their pleasure 
re-elect General Grant, who has for the present no known 
competitor in the ranks of the Republican party. If the 
experiment is tried, it will be only surprising that an un- 
precedented honour should have been conferred on a can- 
didate who certainly commands but little enthusiasm. 

The agitation against railways which has recently arisen 
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in Illinois and other wheat-producing States probably ex- 
plains the PresIDENt’s earnest recommendation to Congress 
of measures for improving the internal navigation. If the 
Presipent could persuade the Western farmers that he was 
the promoter of a system of cheap freight, constitutional 
traditions would probably not be allowed to interfere with 
their support of his re-election. Unfortunately the relief 
which might be obtained by the construction of ship canals 
is remote, while a reduction of railway charges offers an 
earlier prospect of relief. The elections in many States are 
likely to be determined with reference to the sudden demand 
for cheap carriage. The battle will be fought with similar 
weapons on both sides; for if the railway corporations have 
comparatively little hold on popular feeling, they and their 
agents are accustomed to the management of State and 
Federal Legislatures, and they possess facility of combina- 
tion and command of capital. One of the chief disad- 
vantages to which they are exposed arises from the fact 
that the stock is chiefly held by Eastern capitalists, while 
the insurgent freighters command the votes of the West. 
A similar local distribution of debtors and of creditors 
seemed a few years ago likely to facilitate the repudi- 
ation of the National Debt. 
Western taxpayers might perhaps refuse to pay dividends 
to fundholders who for the most part resided on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The railway shareholders have no 
reason to rely on the moderation of the Western farmers, 
nor even on the inactivity of their political supporters. 
The railways have been constructed on certain terms under 
State legislation, and the corporations are only restricted in 
their charges by any tariff which may be included in their 
Acts. Ifthe terms allowed to the promoters were liberal, 
it may be presumed that the railways would not have 
been constructed except in the hope of considerable profit 
to counterbalance obvious risks. The proposal of some of 
the advocates of the farmers, that the corporations shall 
only be entitled to earn ordinary interest on their capital, 
is utterly inequitable; but the constituencies which have 
already elected judges for the avowed purpose of deciding 
suits against railways will not fail to return Legislative 
Assemblies pledged to the same policy. 

Happily economical obstacles are likely to thwart partial 
legislation. Unless the several States are disposed 
arbitrarily to take possession of the railways, they will 


scarcely be able to force the corporations to carry their } 


produce at unremunerative rates. It may be possible to 
impose a limit on railway charges ; but it will be almost im- 
possible to compel the Companies to provide the accom- 
modation which will be required. America is not a country 
in which the public wants can be supplied by forced labour. 
If it happens not to suit the purpose of any Company to 
run a train, those who wish to forward their produce at 
the particular time will inevitably be disappointed. The 
proposed remedy of making new and competing lines is 
absurdly impracticable; for an additional outlay of capital, 
even if it could be provided, would render necessary in- 
creased fares as the only mode of securing the necessary 
return. The capitalists as a body will ultimately control 
the action of communities which, as a general rule, are 
insufficiently provided with means of communication. 
On existing railways the owners have the power, by 
withholding facilities, of retaliating on the promoters of 
any unjust scheme of legislation. On the construction 
of new lines railway projectors can exercise an absolute 
veto. The States themselves have no means of competing 
with private projectors, for the prevalence of corruption 
and dishonesty would be fatal to any large scheme of public 
works. It is found impossible to prevent the members of a 
Legislature from deriving personal profit from public expen- 
diture; and unfortunately the scandal of the Pacific Rail- 
way in Canada proves that the evil is inseparable from the 
social and political condition of the American Continent. 
It is for this reason that the best American politicians refuse 
even to consider General Grant’s proposal of a great 
scheme of internal navigation. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to rely on private enterprise for material improvements ; 
and capitalists will not embark in expensive undertakings 
unless they are secured against vexatious interference. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FUSION. 
HE Count of Cuamsorp has incidentally replied to the 
challenges so frequently addressed to him. We are 
all familiar with the convenient rhetorical artifice which 


It was thought that the, 


evades an inconvenient question by assuming that it must 
be unnecessary to answer it. The letter published in the 
Union nationale is very much of this character. “To be 
“reduced,” the Count of CuamporD says, “in 1873 to 
“ evoking the phantom of tithe, of feudal rights, of religi- 
“ous intolerance, of the persecution of our separated 
“brethren, of a war madly undertaken under impossible 
“ conditions, of a government of priests, of the ascendency 
“ of privileged classes”; and then, by way of predicate, he 
inserts a note of admiration, and adds that “things so 
“ little serious cannot be seriously answered.” If the Count 
of Caamporp does not hold these charges to be worth a 
serious answer, it is a pity that he cannot prevent certain of 
his followers from giving constant occasion for their being 
brought against him. It is probably true that neither tithe 
nor feudal rights would come back with a Restoration—the 
Restoration which attempted to reimpose them would at 
all events be of very short duration; but then what 
is the meaning of the “social reconstruction ” which the 
Count himself talks of in this very letter ? To the imagina- 
tion of the peasantry the principal difference between the 
state of France before and after 1789 consists in the 
presence at the former period, and the absence at the latter 
period, of these very burdens. If a social reconstruction is 
to be associated with a dynastic restoration, they will take 
it to mean that the old system is to be substituted for 
the new. It may be conceded that when the Legitimist 
journals dwell on the changes which are to follow upon the 
return of the Boursons to the Throne, they are thinking 
merely of political changes; but to the peasantry politics 
are only interesting in so far as they are connected with 
their land, and they are certain to interpret these aspira- 
tions after the past as implying a desire to subject them to 
all the burdens which they threw off eighty years ago. So 
too it is probably true that the Count of Cuamporp has no 
inclination to undertake a war under impossible con- 
ditions; but what are the views of the Archbishop 
of Paris upon this point? If his recent Pastoral was 
not meant to suggest to every good Catholic that, in 
going to war with Italy for the restoration of the 
Pope’s temporal power, France would be carrying out the 
will of Gop, and consulting her own interests into the 
bargain, what was it meant for? There is no need to 
attribute any project of persecution to the Count of CHam- 
BORD; but when M. Vevitior says that France belongs to 
Curist by right of primogeniture, and that it is not made 
for people who don’t like masses—that is, he adds, by way of 
explanation, for Liberals of all shades—he evidently wishes 
to see the people he has in view subjected to treatment 
which they might think hardly distinguishable from perse- 
cution. The reactionary writers who throw about these 
statements so recklessly are the writers who are most eager 
to see the Count of CuamBorp seated upon the Throne. It 
may be that they have altogether mistaken their man, or at 
all events that they have under-estimated the influence 
which circumstances will exert upon him. But it is un- 
reasonable to expect that the ordinary Frenchman who 
cares nothing about a Restoration will judge the Count of 
CHaMBORD more accurately than his own followers. He 
may well think it absurd to be reduced in 1873 to proving 
that these rnmours are only phantoms; but it is his friends, 
not his foes, that have imposed this absurdity upon him. 


At atime when encouraging symptoms are not too 
numerous, it is satisfactory that the attempt to form an 
alliance between the Radicals and the Bonapartists has 
altogether failed. The invitation addressed to Prince 
NapoLeon by the Editor of the Avenir national has been 
universally repudiated by the Republican party, while 
Prince Napo.eon’s acceptance of it has been repudiated by 
the accredited Imperialist organs. There was reason to 
fear that the presence of imminent danger might have 
disposed the Republicans to catch at any weapon that 
offered itself, and this was evidently the expectation of 
Prince Napotroy. His letter to M. Porratis might have 
been written by the late Emperor when a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic. He is, he says, equally 
with the Radicals, a believer in the sovereignty of the 
people. There may be differences of opinion how this 
sovereignty is to be brought into action; but this difference 
need not interfere with the acceptance of the abstract prin- 
ciple. The attainment of true liberty based on the reforms 
which are essential to the welfare of France should be the 
common object of all citizens of modern society. Expe- 
rience has shown that this agreement as to the end to be 
pursued is not incompatible with a very radical divergence 
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as to the means of pursuing it. Probably Prince Narorron 
so far resembles his family that he would take the shortest 
way to rid himself of his Republican auxiliaries as soon as 
a favourable opportunity offered itself. Some time ago he 
was alleged to have said that there were no “ Egalités” in 
the Boxaparre family. We may be permitted, however, to 
doubt whether, if the Republican party had followed M. 
Porratis’s lead, the Prince would have been scrupulous in 
reserving the whole profits of the transaction for the Prince 
ImperiaL. He may reasonably argue that the fortunes of the 
family ought not to be sacrificed because its head is too young 
to take charge of them. Some modification of hereditary 
right may be permitted in a dynasty which claims to rest 
upon universal suffrage; and if this be conceded, what 
modification can be so natural as the devolution of 
the succession upon the worthiest male? It would not 
have been surprising if a genuine difference of opinion 
had shown itself among the Imperialists as to the 
relative merits of Prince Narotzon and the Prince 
Imperiat as a party leader. The former has the advan- 
tage of being ready to take the command at any moment, 
and of being entirely free from any suspicion of clerical- 
ism. The latter is not yet of age, and for the present 
his opinions and actions would virtually be dictated by 
his mother, who is by no means free from this suspicion. 
On the other hand, if any magic still attaches itself to the 
name of Napo.eoy, it belongs to the ex-EMPrror’s son, not 
to his cousin; and in the present position of affairs it is 
in some respects an advantage for the party to have a good 
excuse for inaction. The traditional part of the NapoLroys 
is to restore order after a revolution; and if the Restoration 
of Henny V. is really effected, there is every chance that 
the revolution which is required to provide this part for 
the third time will not be long wanting. 

According to present appearances, if the Fusion breaks 
down, it will be not so much upon what the Count of 
Cuamnorp is to do as upon when he is to do it. If the Right 
Centre will consent to a Restoration without conditions, it 
is probable that the King would grant a not very illiberal 
Charter by way of reward for their unquestioning sub- 
mission. But the notion of putting themselves absolutely 
at their Sovereign’s mercy is not very palatable to men 
who have till lately been sworn upholders of Constitutional 
government, and they may at the last moment insist upon 
coming to some kind of understanding with the Count of 
Cuamporp before making him King. A demand of this 
kind would probably be offensive to the Count, while it 
would certainly be offensive to an influential section of his 
adherents. It is of great importance to Royalists like M. 
Veurttor that the King of France should be fettered 
by as few engagements as possible. He is only valuable 
to his Ultramontane supporters for the ecclesiastical 
uses to which they hope to turn him, and for this 
purpose it is essential that his natural piety should 
be allowed its free course. A Sovereign who felt 
himself obliged, when the interests of the Church were 
at stake, to be guided by the counsels of his Ministers 
or the votes of his Parliament, would be a Sovereign who 
might fail them at the critical moment. When a pretender 
who dislikes giving pledges has at his back a party to whose 
designs it is pte that he should give none, there is a 
fair probability that the negotiations introductory to a 
restoration will not be carried through without a good many 
hitches. When the Assembly is again in session there will 
not be wanting skilful strategists to take advantage of each 
hitch as it occurs. During the recess the Fusionists have 
had everything their own way ; but though the Government 
can suppress Republican newspapers, and throw difficulties 
in the way of Republican meetings, it can hardly silence 
Republican deputies, or prevent the circulation of the 
journals which report the debates in which they take part. 


: THE MAYORS AT YORK. 


HE entertainment lately given at York to the Lord 
Mayor of Loxpon was more interesting to the muni- 
cipal constituencies which were represented than to the 
more ambitious class of politicians. Even theorists admit 
. that local government is important ; and if they would con- 
descend to inquire and to observe, they would find that the 
display of municipal pageantry is almost universally popular. 
Several Corporations, immediately after their reformation 
five-and-thirty years ago, expressed their dislike and con- 
tempt for the close bodies which they had su by sell- 
ing ther maces, their chains, and their other outward symbols 


of municipal splendour; but after a short interval the local 
dignitaries returned to the wiser conclusion that they were 
themselves not less worthy of outward decoration than their 
usurping predecessors. The custom by which the Mayor 
of a town presides on all public occasions of pleasure as well 
as of business has the indirect effect of limiting the choice 
of the constituencies to the principal inhabitants of the 
borough. Any chief magistrate who appeared to be ashamed 
of his robe and his badge of office would give just offence 
to his colleagues and his fellow-townsmen, who uncon- 
sciously feel that their corporate sense of importance is en- 
couraged by external aids to the imagination. Several 
Lord Mayors of London have of late years judiciously 
assembled their provincial brethren at the table which is the 
recognized centre and type of municipal hospitality ; and it 
was highly proper and becoming that the compliment should 
be returned. York, as the seat of what may be considered 
a Northern musicipal primacy, with a Lord Mayor of its 
own, was fitly selected as the place of celebration, and the 
long list of Mayors who assembled to do honour to their 
chief sufficiently proved their general approval of the 
solemnity. The Lord Mayor of Lonpoy, knowing that 
philosophers had long since failed in the attempt to con- 
ceive him as a merely abstract being, sent his state car- 
riages and his other emblems of office before him, that he 
might proceed from the railway station to the local Mansion 
House as befitted his rank. The procession of municipal 
authorities extended for a mile, and they were attended in 
their progress by an enthusiasm which might perhaps not 
have been excited by as many members of Parliament. 
Burgesses and citizens are quite right in thinking that their 
immediate rulers ought to be regarded as conspicuous 
personages. 


Sir Sypyey Watertow dilated, as might have been ex- 
pected, on the advantages of municipal government. A 
few days before, in supporting the candidature of Mr. 
Fores at Dover, he had perhaps carried too far his natural 
preference of local interest to public expediency; but the 
affairs of towns, like those of private persons, are on the 
whole most efficiently managed when every one conceutrates 
his attention on his own business. The Lorp Mayor was 
fully justified in his complaint of the cumbrous enactments 
of the Borough Funds Bill, which has provided an awkward 
and insufficient remedy for a flagrant grievance. It had 
been decided by the Courts that, under the clauses of the 
Municipal Reform Act, Corporations could not apply the 
Borough Fund, as far as it consisted of rates, to the purpose 
of prosecuting, or even of opposing, any Bill in Parliament, 
or of engaging in the most necessary litigation. The 
Sheffield Corporation had, in the obvious interest of their 
constituents, opposed before the justices certain regulations 
proposed by the Water Company; they had appeared in 
opposition to Gas and Water Bills of vital importance to the 
borough; and on one occasion they had sought to acquire 
the gas and water by compulsory purchase. In all these 
cases the Gas and Water Companies had employed on their 
own side funds in which the ratepayers had a reversionary 
interest ; and nevertheless they succeeded in throwing the 
whole expense of the various proceedings on those members 
of the Corporation who had taken an active part in protect- 
ing the rights of the community. The scandalous victory 
of the Companies induced Parliament in the Session of 
1872 to pass a Bill for the application of municipal funds 
to the protection or improvement of the corporate property ; 
but the Borough Funds Bill was mutilated in the House of 
Lords in such a manner that it is sometimes difficult and 
always troublesome to comply with its provisions. The 
desire expressed by the Lorp Mayor to enlarge the powers 
of governing bodies was the more creditable because his 
own Corporation, having ample revenues independent of 
taxation, is exempt from the disabilities imposed on 
_ boroughs by the careless wording of the Reform 

ct. 


A few years ago Lord Grey’s Committee, appointed 
with reference to pending schemes of Parliamentary 
reform, reported unfavourably on the operation of the 
municipal franchise. There can be no doubt that in some 
boroughs the town-councillors have not represented the 
highest class of the community; and, asin more important 
elections, there has been some recklessness and occasional 
corruption ; but, on the whole, the Municipal Bill has worked 
well, and Corporations have contrived to avoid in practice 
some of the most serious evils which might hawe been 

ted to result from household suffrage. In all but a 
few boroughs the constituencies have been guided in their 
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choice by local and practical motives rather than by 
political sympathies, and consequently the Corporations 
have attended to their proper business, instead of making 
themselves the instruments of demagogues or factions. As 
every Corporation, with two or three exceptions, discharges 
the functions of Local Board of Health, the control of the 
sewers, of the highways, of the lighting, and sometimes of 
the gas and water supply, provides sufficient opportunities 
of employment for active members of the governing body. 
The parsimonious tendencies which would naturally in- 
fluence the ratepayers become wholesomely corrected and 
diluted by the delegation of authority to the Corporations. 
A Mayor or a leading Town-Councillor is not less anxious 
to signalize his term of office by some public improvement 
thanto acquire the reputation of a strict economist. Nearly all 
the great commercial and manufacturing towns have, under 
the existing municipal system, erected convenient and often 
sumptuous buildings for the public use, and they are con- 
stantly extending their enterprises in the form of baths, of 
libraries, and of public parks and gardens. If it cannot be 
said of English traders as of early Romans that their 
private incomes are scanty, their common funds are large, 
and the purposes to which they are applied are liberal and 
sometimes splendid. The administrative system of Liver- 
pool, of Manchester, of Leeds, or of Bradford, is compre- 
hensive and efficient, nor is there reason to suspect in a 
single instance the existence of malversation, or even of 
culpable extravagance. The Mayors of English boroughs 
have a perfect right when they dine together to cultivate 
feelings of complacency. The Corporations, like all human 
institutions, may be capable of improvement, but they might 
be much worse than they are. 

Sir Sypvey WareErtow would have deviated from English 
instinct and tradition to an extent wholly unworthy of a 
Lord Mayor if he had not placed his imaginary or fictitious 
privileges on the same level with his practical duties. He 
was, as he forcibly observed, Chief Judge, or first in the 
Commission of the Central Criminal Court, although he 
would be summarily restrained if he attempted to sentence 
a pickpocket, or even to puta question toa witness. In 
the same manner ordinary Corporations feel a just pride in 
their right to hold Quarter Sessions, where their Recorder 
administers justice on behalf of the Crown, from which he 
derives his appointment. Even in those departments where 
the Corporations exercise substantial power, the success 
of their administration is largely owing to the necessary con- 
fidence which they repose in professional agents. Thesurveyor 
or the engineer of a borough takes more interest in the 
works which he executes or superintends than in general 
or local politics. It is certain that he will to the utmost of 
his power cause the sewers or the pavements to answer the 
purposes for which they are constructed ; and his authority 
shelters his employers from the censures of ratepayers im- 
patient of taxation. The main reason of the general success 
of the government of Mayors is that, as constitutional 
monarchs, they have responsible Ministers in their Town- 
Clerks. The legal advisers of Corporations are for the most 
part men of sagacity and experience ; and, having probably 
attained the height of their professional ambition, they have 
no interest which conflicts with their care for the welfare 
and credit of the borough. Any irregularity which may pos- 
sibly exist in municipal elections, though it ought if possible 
to be corrected, is of secondary importance as long as the 
corporate affairs are uprightly and prudently administered. 
The rates, though they are sometimes high, repre- 
sent for the most part a beneficial expenditure ; and 
the debts of the municipalities have always been 
incurred under the provisions of general or special Acts 
for purposes which are useful, and not unfrequently re- 
munerative. It was natural that the assembled Mayors at 
York should demand the concession of additional powers 
to bodies which have in the discharge of their proper 
functions deserved well of the country. They have done 
their work on the whole so creditably that it would be a 
wanton experiment to e the sphere of municipal 
activity. Household suffrage has thus far disappointed 
unfavourable anticipations ; but it is capable of being con- 
verted, like universal in American cities, into an 
instrument of oppression and fraud. Corporations in- 
vested with larger powers might perhaps deteriorate in 
character. The disreputable Aldermen of New York 
squander or appropriate to themselves ten times the amount 
of revenue which provides infinitely better administration 
for Manchester. 


THE RAILWAYS AGAIN. 


t gyn is a peculiar significance which ought not to 
be overlooked, not only in the regularity with which 
railway accidents continue to occur, but in the circumstances 
under which they happen. There is no reason to suppose 
that railway managers have condescended to adopt any 
of the innovations which have lately been pressed on their 
notice by Board of Trade Inspectors and others. Facing- 
points are as numerousas ever, shunting on the main-line is 
steadily kept up, expresses dash through crowded and com- 
plicated junctions at the old dare-devil pace, and goods 
trains and passenger trains are still delightfully mixed up 
together. These are all parts of the great railway 
system which it would be sacrilege to touch. It may” 
be presumed, however, that railway managers, in cling- 
ing to this system, are at least trying to do what 
they can to make the best of it, and to present it in 
as favourable a light as possible. They must be well 
aware that they themselves, as well as their pet system, 
are now upon trial, and that public opinion is rapidly 
ripening for decisive action on the subject. Even if they 
did not know this otherwise, they must have learned it from 
the recent speech of the Prestpent of the Boarp of Trapg. 
Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue has not hitherto borne the re- 
putation of a rash and precipitate statesman, nor’is the 
atmosphere of his department violently stimulating. It 
can hardly be doubted that it was under the pressure of 
public opinion that he took upon himself the other day to 
address the Railway Companies in language to which they 
have certainly not been accustomed from the lips of Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade, and which a former President 
who has just rejoined the Government will, we fear, be apt to 
think unmannerly. Mr. Fortescue asserted that the public 
had a right to call on Railway Companies, in cases in which 
human life was seriously endangered, not to spare outla: 
even at the risk of some diminution of their dividends. He 
even went so far as to declare that “the safety of the people 
“in the most literal sense of the word was a supreme con- 
“ sideration,” and that if Companies showed themselves to 
be slow and niggardly in providing improved means of 
safety, Parliament would find it its duty to interfere for the 
protection of the public. He therefore warned the Compa- 
nies that it would depend on themselves whether they would 
be left to make their lines safe at their own discretion, or 
whether Parliament would confer on the new Railwa 
Commission, or on some other department of the State, 
the duty of enforcing measures for the safety of tra- 
vellers. It is possible that, if Presidents of the Board 
of Trade had been more in the habit of speaking out 
in this style—some people may think it after all quite 
mild enough, considering all the circumstances—their 
appeals .to the Railway Companies would have proved 
more effectual than has usually been the case. It is satis- 
factory, however, to find that one of them has at last caught 
the right tone, and it is to be hoped that the warning will 
not be without its effect. Anyhow we are bound to sup- 
pose that at such a time as this railway managers 
must be doing all they can to give their favourite system 
a fair chance, and that the whole of their staffs have 
been cautioned to be particularly attentive and alert 
in the discharge of their duties. And yet what is the 
result? Accidents every day, and sometimes even two 
and three ina day. The conclusion would seem to be in- 
evitable that these incessant disasters are due, not to mere 
casual negligence and carelessness, but to the system on 
which the lines are worked. They are the necessary result 
of fixed and permanent causes, and they are regular in their 
recurrence because the causes are always in operation. Nor 
is it difficult to discover what these causes are. The Railway 
Companies are simply endeavouring to carry on an in- 
creasing business with jnadequate machinery, which is kept 
in very indifferent repair, and with a still more insufficient 
staff of men. 

This week there has of course been the usual series of 
so-called accidents. That unlucky Scotch tourist train has 
again come to grief—this time not on the North-Western, 
but on the Caledonian part of the route. It ran into 
a mineral break-van which was about to be shunted into 
a siding, and the fireman was killed. Happily no other lives 
were lost., The driver of the mineral train took it for 
granted that the tourist train was late, but it had on 
this occasion deviated into something like punctuality. On 
Friday week there were three collisions on different rail- 
ways, besides one or two other accidents. On Saturday the 
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Trish mail, half an hourlate, was run into at Crewe by a goods 
train. On Wednesday an express went off the rails be- 
tween Liverpool and Southport, and next day there was 
a collision between goods trains near Sheffield. Some 
remarkable evidence has been given in regard to an 
accident on the London and North-Western. An engine- 
driver stated that he left Burton at half-past ten on 
Thursday night, and did not reach Crewe, about forty 
miles distant, until noon next day. There were many 
delays on the way, and he was i waiting outside Crewe 
for six hours. The guard of this train, who was 
killed, had previously been on duty for seventeen hours 
at a stretch, with an interval of five and a half hours 
between the two turns; and he had complained that 
he was so sleepy that he could not keep his eyes 
open. One of the superintendents had, indeed, found him 
fast asleep in his van. A fireman stated that he himself 
also was so exhausted that he could not help sleeping on 
the engine. It appears that ten or fourteen wedge-motion 
engines are in use on the Burton line, the peculiarity of 
this description of engine being that it frequently refuses to 
answer the steam until a crowbar has been applied to the 
wheels. The drivers have to carry crowbars for this pur- 
pose, and one of them said that his engine sometimes stuck 
so fast that two men with crowbars were required to start 
it. It will be remembered that the North-Western officials 
who were examined at the Wigan inquiry asserted that 
their railway was kept up regardless of expense, and that 
everything was done which could be done to secure safe 
travelling. The overcrowded condition of Crewe station 
may be gathered from the fact that an engine-driver had 
to wait for six hours outside before he had a chance of 
getting in. Colonel Tyzer’s official Report on the Wigan 
catastrophe attributes it to the excessive speed of the 
train when passing through a dangerous junction. It is 
remarked that in all cases where the highest speed is 
employed the highest conditions of security in construction 
and maintenance should also be provided; but it would 
appear that these conditions were not to be found at Wigan. 


An examination of the circumstances of railway accidents 
shows that they are almost invariably caused by the reluct- 
ance of the Companies to pay for keeping their lines in good 
order. The enlargement of stations so as to diminish the 
necessity for facing-points and to prevent main-lines from 
being turned into goods-yards, the provision of continuous 
brakes, the employment of an efficient and not over-worked 
staff, and so on, are all mere questions of money, and it is 
simply because the Companies will not spend the money 
that accidents happen. The traffic on the railways has 
increased enormously within the last ten or twelve years, 
but the accommodation provided for it has remained almost 
stationary. The rise in the cost of coals, iron, and other 
materials and in wages has made the Companies extremely 
anxious to retrench in other directions; and competition 
has taken the form of rivalry in reduction of expenditure. 
All repairs that are not absolutely indispensable are post- 
poned indefinitely, while repairs which cannot be postponed 
are patched up anyhow. At the same time that the 
lines are starved, they are overburdened with rapidly in- 
creasing traffic. Goods and passengers are worked over 
the same rails in glorious confusion, while excursion trains 
supply an additional element of bewilderment and peril. 
The Companies appear to be under the impression that 
they can extend their trade while curtailing their expenses ; 
but the experience of the present year will probably convince 
them of the hopelessness of the attempt. Money which is 
saved in one way is lost in another, and for acci- 
dents will absorb the economies which produced them. The 
statistics of railway accidents show a sudden increase since 
1868. Although the number of passengers killed by causes 
admitted to be beyond their control was last year only about 
half the number of those in 1870, yet it was double that of 
1871. An attempt has been made to persuade the public that 
there is a very trifling average of disaster, not worth 
making a fuss about. A daring statistician read a paper 
at the recent meeting of the British Association to show 
that the chance ofa railway passenger being killed is almost 
infinitesimal, he being forty-seven times safer than an 
ordinary passenger in the streets of London. The com- 
parison is obviously fallacious, inasmuch as it leaves out 
of view the difference between the amount of time spent in 
the streets and that spent in occasional journeys by railway. 
But even if it were sound, it would be worthless as an argu- 
ment in favour of the reckless management of railways. The 
question is not how many people the railways d be al- 


lowed to kill in a year, but how many they can avoid killing. 
Every death which is due to causes which might have been 
prevented by a little more care or by more liberal expenditure 
must be reckoned as a manslaughter against the Companies ; 
and there can be no question that the great majority of rail- 
way accidents are preventable, if proper precautions are ob- 
served. All this has of course been demonstrated many 
hundred and thousand times already. The only use of re- 
peating the remark is to prevent the public from lapsing 
into apathetic resignation. 


THE UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS COMMISSION. 


HE preliminary Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the alleged unseaworthiness of 
British Registered Ships is by no means an encouraging 
document ; but, although it will produce disappointment, it 
will hardly surprise those who bear in mind the circum- 
stances under which the Commission was appointed, and 
the manner in which its investigations have been conducted. 
The Commissioners were directed to inquire generally into 
the subject of unseaworthiness, whether arising from the 
faulty construction of ships, decay, overloading, underman- 
ning, or any other cause, and to suggest any amendments in 
the law which might remedy or lessen such evils as might be 
ascertained to exist. At the same time an official intimation 
was given that the Commissioners, in investigating the loss 
of life at sea in consequence of ships being sent out in an un- 
seaworthy condition, were expected to be careful not to 
wound the feelings of shipowners who might be guilty 
of such practices by going into personal questions. As 
the Commissioners sat with closed doors, and as the 
evidence which they have taken has not yet been pub- 
lished, it is impossible to say how far they have acted 
on Mr. Fortescve’s suggestion; but shipowners have 
certainly no reason to complain of the tone of their 
preliminary Report. It is difficult to understand why it 
should have been thought indispensable to the success of 
this inquiry that it should be conducted in absolute 
secrecy. It is probable that many persons will read the 
Commissioners’ Report who will not have either the oppor- 
tunity or inclination to read the bulky volumes of evidence 
which will hereafter be published; but if the Commis- 
sioners had sat in open Court, and if the evidence had been 
reported in the ordinary way from day to day, the public 
would have been able to form an independent opinion on 
the subject. There is another disadvantage, and it is a 
serious one, connected with the concealment of the progress 
of the inquiry. If the examination of witnesses had been 
conducted in public, other witnesses might have been in- 
duced to come forward in order to clear up any doubtful 
points, or to confirm or contradict statements which had been 
made. In this way the Commissioners themselves would 
have had the benefit of having the whole evidence thoroughly 
scanned and sifted before attempting to form their own 
conclusions for the guidance of the public. The secret 
examination of a limited number of selected witnesses is 
obviously an imperfect substitute for an exhaustive inquiry. 
The Commissioners explain that, owing to the number 
and extent of the subjects included in their inquiry, they 
are not yet prepared to make a final Report; but they 
believe that their researches, as far as they have been 
carried, will show the difficulties by which the inquiry is 
surrounded, and will prepare the way for the legislation 
which may be necessary. It would perhaps be a more 
correct description of the preliminary Report to say that 
it is apparently intended, not to prepare the way for 
legislation, but to discourage and discredit any effort 
to legislate in any way upon the subject. The Com- 
missioners do not attempt to deny that unseaworthy ships 
are sent to sea, and that there is a large annual loss of life 
in the merchant service. They even admit that this loss 
of life might be diminished if certain precautions were en- 
forced; but all their energy is expended in showing that 
precautions would be very troublesome, and might not 
invariably yield the results anticipated from them, and that 
therefore it would be better just to leave things as they 
are. The whole Report, in fact, breathes a spirit of helpless 
resignation. The Commissioners are obliged to acknowledge 
that there is a limit beyond which no sea-going vessel can 
be safely immersed, and they also refer to the rule of the 
Salvage Associations of London and Liverpool, of three 
inches of freeboard per foot of hold, as having been found 
ractically convenient. But then there would be difficulties 
in the way, first, of laying down a fixed and universal rule, 
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and next of enforcing it, and so the Commissioners report 
against attempting to establish one. Next we are told 
“that it is confidently asserted that many hundred old 
“ wooden ships, which their owners will not repair, and 
“ which are unseaworthy, are habitually sent to sea.” We 
are also informed that “ competent witnesses state that many 
“merchant ships are built with bad iron, that they are 
“ ill put together, and sent to sea in a defective condition,” 
and that “they are lengthened without additional strength, 
“and are thus weak ships” ; and the Commissioners them- 
selves think it “ probable that, in the race of competition 
“ among shipbuilders, inferior materials and bad workman- 
“ship are admitted into oy il The Commissioners also 
express the opinion that, if Liorp’s system of survey and 
classification were made compulsory on all merchant vessels, 
many unseaworthy ships would be stopped; and they quote 
the evidence of the Surveyor who examines vessels taken 
up on account of the Indian Government—an officer of 


-great experience, who has been in the habit of despatch- 


ing two hundred vessels a year—to the effect that vessels 
well built and equipped, with the amount of freeboard 
and the carriage of dead weight regulated, and deck cargoes 
prohibited, can perform the voyage to India in almost perfect 
safety. Moreover, the establishment of Registry Societies 
and Salvage Associations is referred to as a proof that, in the 
judgment of prudent shippers and shipowners, some inspec- 
tion of ships is required; “such an extensive system of 
“survey would not have been organized except from a well- 
“ founded conviction that many ships are unseaworthy from 
“ faulty construction, insufficient repair, or reckless over- 
“Joading.” All this, it might be thought, would lead up 
to a recommendation in favour of a survey of ships in some 
shape or other. But no; there are difficultiesin the way, and 
so the Commissioners shrink back dismayed. Again, 
“‘ witnesses are unanimous in testifying to the danger of 
“ deck cargoes across the Atlantic in winter, shipowners 
“admit the desirability of their prohibition, if it could be 
“* generally enforced,” and “the Canadian Parliament has 
“ lately regulated deck-loads from Dominion ports during 
“the winter months.” Still the Commissioners cannot 
muster up courage to advise the prohibition of deck-loads. 
The net result of the inquiry up to the present moment is 
simply that the Commissioners are as yet unable “to offer 
“with any confidence any recommendations on this sub- 
“ ject ”—that is, the means of preventing unseaworthy ships 
from being sent to sea. All that they can do is to direct 
“public attention” to it. It will be thought that this is 
a somewhat imbecile and abortive conclusion. 

It will be observed that the Commissioners call this a 
“ preliminary Report,” and that they reserve various points 
to be dealt with in a final Report; but there is no apparent 
reason why a preliminary Report should be published at all. 
If the opinions of the Commissioners are not matured, it 
would have been better for them to wait another month or 
two before saying anything. The only theory on which we 
can account for the curious document just issued is that 
the Commissioners were anxious to prepare the public for a 
proposal to shirk the whole question, and thought it would 
be convenient to have a final Report to fall back upon. 
They do indeed hint at the expediency of punishing ship- 
owners through whose negligence lives are lost; but in the 
same breath it is suggested that a law of this kind 
would probably not be enforced. To some extent we 
are disposed to agree with the Commissioners in their 
objections to a compulsory survey and fixed load-line; but 
for very different reasons from those which have influ- 
enced their judgment. They intimate that, while keeping 
in view as their great object the preservation of life at sea, 
they deem it important to interfere as little as possible with 
“the freedom of British enterprise, the inventive genius of 
“the British shipbuilder, and the property of British ship- 
“owners.” Most persons who read the Report would, 
without this assurance, have been in danger of arriving at 
just the opposite conclusion. Every proposal for saving 
life at sea is met by the prompt rejoinder, “Oh yes, that 
“ might save life, but it would be very bad for trade; and 
“therefore it is not to be thought of.” The load-line is 
disposed of on the ground that “a shipowner of great 
“experience considered that a fixed load-line would 
“compel the British owner to sell his ships or put 
“them under a foreign flag ; and owners of small coasters 
“unanimously declare that such a law would ruin their 
“trade and send them to the workhouse.” The Com- 
missioners are also opposed, on similar grounds, to the 
prohibition of deck cargoes. In their eyes saving life 


is as nothing compared with the profits of shipowners. 
It is a strange and melancholy example of the de- 
moralizing idolatry of commercial interests to find a 
body of distinguished Commissioners gravely propounding 
the theory that nothing must be done to prevent sailors 
from being drowned in leaky or .overloaded ships if it 
interferes in any way with the current rate of trading 

rofits. This line of argument is not indeed a new one; it 
a been repeatedly employed against the various extensions 
of the Factory Acts, and happily without effect. Restric- 
tions have been imposed on a great number of trades 
with a view to the protection of life and limb, and 
there is no reason why similar restrictions should not 
be imposed on the shipping trade as well, if it can 
only be shown that they would be effectual for the pur- 
pose in view. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
monstrous than the suggestion that, because other nations 
send out crews to perish in rotten ships, English shipowners 
must also be permitted to enter freely into this homicidal 
competition. The only solid objection to the various re- 
forms which have been proposed by Mr. PLimsoLt and others 
is, not that they would diminish trading profits—that must 
be utterly set aside—but that they are impracticable. 
Ships vary so much in size, build, equipment, stowage, and in 
other respects, that it would be very difficult to lay down a 
fixed code of rules which could be applied with equal 
justice all round, while it would be comparatively easy 
for shipbuilders to build really dangerous ships while 
complying with the letter of the law. It cannot be 
said that a system of surveying which is practised by 
several large and important associations, and also by 
various branches of the Government, is impracticable, 
but no doubt difficulties would arise if, from being purely 
voluntary, it were to be made compulsory. It will probably 
befound to be more convenient to apply compulsionindirectly, 
by fastening upon every shipowner the responsibility for the 
safety of his ships, and coming down on him severely when- 
ever one of them is lost. In that case a certificate by a com- 
petent surveyor would naturally be an important element 
in the case for the defence, while the absence of a certificate 
would tell in a corresponding degree against an owner on 
his trial. A shipowner who is guilty of deliberate reckless- 
ness should of course be liable to criminal punishment. 
Instead of a fixed load-line, a mark might be painted on 
the side of the vessel as a guide in calculating the extent 
to which she is loaded. In endeavouring to save the 
seaman’s life the great object should be to enlist his services 
in his own defence, and to supply him with the means of 
securing summary redress. The Commissioners are of 
opinion that the present system of inquiry into wrecks is 
defective, but they wish to take more evidence before making 
any suggestions. It is to be hoped that they will also take 
into consideration the tribunals by which disputes between 
seamen and their employers are adjusted, and which until 
lately almost invariably decided against the men. Indeed 
it was only last year that several seamen were sent to 
prison for deserting from a ship where they were drenched 
with water and kicked and beaten by the officers. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN EDUCATION. 


ie the conflict with popular ignorance, the one thing 
needful is union among the friends of education. With 
this, ultimate victory would be certain, though a great deal 
of hard fighting might still be required to secure it. With- 
out this, even the issue of the struggle is doubtful—doubtful, 
that is, in the sense of its being uncertain whether universal 
education will come in time to prevent the occurrence of 
disasters against which it is the only adequate safeguard. 
The charge which we have most often brought against the 
Education League is that they have adopted a policy which 
creates disunion where union is so much wanted. On all 
sides the question how every child in the country is to get 
an elementary education which shall be worth having is in 
danger of being forgotten. The Denominationalists are in 
arms for the maintenance of State aid to voluntary schools. 
The Secularists are in arms for the withdrawal of State aid 
from voluntary schools, and the creation everywhere of 
School Boards and School Board schools. Instead of con- 
sidering how to get every child into a school of some sort, and 
to ensure that, whatever the sort be, the secular education 
given there shall be sound and sufficient, the time of both 
parties is largely spent in calling each other atheists or 
obscurantists, and in debating how the number of this or 
that sort of schools can be kept down. In this unhappy 
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rivalry the Secularists, as it seems to us, were the first 
offenders. We have never been ardent admirers of 
LDenominationalism in elementary education, and we are 
very far from sharing the views of the National Society 
in regard to the Education Act. But the quarrel, in 
itself so infinitely petty, about the 25th Clause, was 
originated by the Education League; and it is to this, 
and to the theological passions that have grown out of this, 
that the present attitude of the clergy is mainly attribu- 
table. Those, however, who reproach the Secularists with 
postponing educational to controversial considerations need 
to be especially on their guard against erring in a similar 
way. We have said nothing about Mr. Morvey’s first two 
articles in the Fortnightly Review, because they dealt with 
matters 2bout which it seemed useless to argue further. But 
the third article touches upon ground which is in some 
measure common to us both. If we differ from his conclu- 
sions, we agree with some at least of his premises. We 
can accept all he says of the urgent need of education. 
We are as convinced as he can be that it would be a sub- 
stantial gain if English labourers “could all talk as articu- 
“ lately, as rationally, and as instructedly, and could take 
“ care of their interests as acutely,” as the Scotch labourers. 
We admit that ordinary skill in reading and counting would 
go some way towards making the English peasant more 
independent of the village shopkeeper, more competent to set 
up a co-operative store, or to supervise the accounts of a bene- 
fit society, and less obliged to take every representation made 
to him on trust. Weadmit that the political changes already 
made, and the further changes impending, make it more 
than ever important that the labouring class should possess 
these advantages. We do not “forget that these ignorant 
“multitudes are now what they never were before—the 
“ political masters of the realm.” We know that the votes 
of those who cannot read a newspaper “ can carry elections, 
“change administrations, decide policies.” We are well 
aware that “the same classes who are now believed to be 
“on the point of following the publicans and the clergy to 
“the polls, to the strangely compounded cry of an open 
“* Bible and a flowing barrel, are one day very likely to 
“ invent cries of their own.” And, further, we agree with 
Mr. Morrey as to the worthlessness of much that now 
goes by the name of education. We have no more love 
than he has for a system under which a large percentage 
of the children qualified for examination by attendance are 
not considered fit to be examined, while, of those actually 
examined, more than half a million were last year presented 
in the three lower standards, and only fifteen thousand in 
the highest standard. An education which stands for 
ability to read a short paragraph from a reading-book, to 
write a sentence slowly dictated by a few words at a time 
from the same reading-book, and to work sums in long 
division and in the compound rules so far as they deal with 
money, is in our judgment, as much as in Mr. Mortey’s, 
hardly an education at all. Where there is so much agree- 
ment there is a possibility at all events of further agreement. 
When it is so long before we part company, it is worth 
while to inquire why we need part company at all. 

It is when Mr. Mortey comes to explain why much that 
now goes by the name of education is worthless that we 
think him altogether in the wrong. His simple theory is 
that it is all the fault of the clergy. Education is bad 
because it is not the object of school managers to give 
education. They are only anxious about children’s souls, 
and the sole motive which leads them to trouble themselves 
about their minds is the hope of getting at their souls 
through their minds. The material for these strictures is 
almost all drawn from the reports of School Inspectors. 
These reports are to all ap ce exceedingly frank in 
their statements, and it is difficult to believe that, if the 
writers had suspected that the failures they deplore were 
traceable to the want of any desire on the part of school 
managers to give the children in their schools a good 
education, some of them would not have given expression to 
their suspicions. These Inspectors however, without, we 
believe, a single exception, account for the failures under the 
present system in one of two ways—the absence of compul- 
sion, and the prescription of too low a minimum of profi- 
ciency by the Education Department. They admit that it 
is a disgraceful thing that so few children should be pre- 
sented in the higher standards ; but they ask what else can be 
expected so long as children are taken away from school at 
ten if they are meant for a trade in which the half-time rule 
is not in force, or not sent until they are ten if they are 
meant for a trade in which the half-time rule is in force ? 


Mr. Morey will hardly say that the hatred of the clergy 
to education goes so far as to make them positively anxious 
to see their school benches empty, or that their object is to 
have the children’s souls under their influence for as short a 
time as possible. He does say, however, that the clergy are 
not zealous for education because, while admitting compul- 
sion to be indispensable, they dislike the machinery which 
the Education Act has provided for the application of com- 
pulsion. In other words, though they wish for compulsion, 
they dislike School Boards. But whose fault is it that they 
dislikethem? Mainly the fault of those who have presented 
School Boards, not as engines of compulsion, but as engines 
for the destruction of voluntary schools. If it had been clearly 
understood that School Boards might be created, and were 
intended to be created, purely for the purpose of bringing 
compulsion to bear on the parents, and not for the purpose 
of setting up new schools where new schools could only be 
filled by emptying those already in possession of the field, 
the clergy would have viewed them with very different feel- 
ings. Besides this, a clergyman has no guarantee that a 
School Board will resort to compulsion. It is not obliged 
to do so, and many of the Boards already elected have not 
done so. The way to improve this state of things is not to call 
upon the clergy to welcome a machinery which, instead of 
filling the empty benches in their schools, may content 
itself with creating additional empty benches to be filled, 
but to pass a law to enforce school attendance everywhere. 
Not at all, answers Mr. Mortey; there can be no more 
gross illusion than “to leave quality as it is, and devote all 
“ our efforts to augmenting quantity.” If a choice had to 
be made between the two ends, we might perhaps assent 
to this statement. But, as a matter of fact, the road 
to quality lies through quantity. As regards quality, 
the Education Department has the managers of volun- 
tary schools under its thumb. It can raise its 
standard as often as it likes, and to any height it 
likes, and its annual Reports show how projoundly it is 
dissatisfied with the level at which the standard at present 
stands. Why, then, does it not raise it more rapidly? 
Simply because, with the existing infrequency and irregula- 
rity of attendance, to raise it, except by very slow degrees, 
would be to demand impossibilities. Once ensure that all 
children between five and thirteen shall be at school, and 
shall attend school regularly, and the Education Depart- 
ment will no longer have its hands tied. The new Code 
has introduced the principle that the results for which the 
State pays shall be proportionate to the age of the children. 
As yet the application of this principle is extremely gentle. 
The Department has only gone the length of giving notice 
that, after the 31st of December, 1875, no day scholar above 
nine years of age will be examined in the Second Standard. 
But the Inspector from whose Report Mr. Mortzy 
quotes the seemingly damning statement that ‘‘at present 
“ vast sums of public money are granted on the examina- 
“tion of children who, by reason of the disproportion 
“between their age and attainments, offer little or no 
“ promise that their so-called education will be of any 
“lasting benefit either to themselves or to the State,” 
admits that this new regulation, and a fortiori any more 
stringent regulations, “ presupposes compulsory attendance 
“to have been some time enforced.” At present it is im- 
possible to insist that school managers shall make fair 
scholars of the children who attend their schools, because 
there is no saying how long or how regularly they attend 
them. Until the raw material on which the teacher has to 
work is brought and kept within his reach, it is idle to 
expect him to make much out of it. Compulsory attend- 
ance and the exaction of an adequate standard of instruction 
as a condition of a share in the Parliamentary grant are 
reforms which must go hand in hand. The second is 
impossible without the first; the first is practically worth- 
less without the second. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


E hardly know whether we should or should not con- 

gratulate the Social Science Association upon their choice of 
a President for this year’s Congress. Nobody indeed will deny 
that Lord Houghton has some rare qualifications for such an 
office. The first duty of a President on such occasions is to make 
things pleasant. Courtesy to all men, even to bores, and a happy 
turn for soothing silly susceptibilities and encouraging modest 
merit are excellent qualities in all cases; and nowhere more ex- 
cellent than in a meeting of fretful would-be philosophers, male 
and female, each bursting with a sense of the extreme value of his 
or her own nostrum, and anxious to force it upon the notice of the 
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mimic Parliament. So far, the Association could not have made 
a better choice; but then; it must be added that Lord Houghton 
has one ny ps defect to set against his general merits. Itis, 
indeed, a defect so glaring that we do not understand how it can 
have been overlooked, and still less how, if not overlooked, it 
could have been pardoned. Doubtless he will listen patiently to 
an intolerable discharge of blue-book ; he will soothe, as far as it 
can be soothed, the restless vanity of the vainest of mankind—of 
those people, namely, who have a secret for the instantaneous 
reform of the world; and more than this, he has proved that 
he can treat reasonably of the vast series of topics upon 
which men of social science delight to pour themselves forth. But 
ting all this, and more, how could it be forgotten that Lord 
Loughton is guilty of a wealmess so radically opposed to the very 
essence of the Association’s principles, that it must make all the 
hilosophers uncomfortable whenever they look at him? In short, 
ord Houghton has a sense of humour. Now humour is to that 
kind of discussion which forms the staple of Social Science 
oratory what a certain powder is to parasitical insects, or Loly 
water to the agents of diabelic power upon earth. The very first 
condition of listening patiently to the harangues of the amiable 
enthusiasts of Norwich is an incapacity for smiling ; and if an heroic 
sense of duty should enable Lord Houghton, as we have no doubt 
that it will, to maintain his features in their usual repose, is it 
right to expose an innocent fellow-creature to the torment of for- 
cibly suppressing throughout many days his natural impulse to 
obey his perception of the ludicrous? Everybody knows by sad 
experience the tortures undergone even by a person of reverent mind 
who is suddenly overtaken by a disposition to laugh in church. The 
poorest little absurdity seems to be more laughter-moving in such a 
position than the keenest wit under ordinary circumstances. The 
victim who contrives forcibly to suppress his convulsions says to 
himself, I must laugh or burst; and, if it is bad enough for a 
humble member of the congregation, the trial, we should suppose, 
must be tenfold greater when it happens to the clergyman in his pul- 
it. Moreover, if one is unfortunate enough to laugh during Divine 
Sates, no great harm is done except to the criminal himself. 
The solemnity of the performance rests upon too deep a foundation 
to be disturbed by any little spasm of hilarity. But in debating 
societies of all kinds—and the Social Science Association is of 
course nothing but a big debating society—everything depends 
upon its members preserving their gravity. If they do not take 
their own rules seriously, there is no external power to give them 
support. When once one augur begins to laugh in his neighbour's 
face the augur’s profession is ruined; which fact, as we may 
incidentally observe, explains how it is that augurs keep their 
faces so successfully. And therefore poor Lord Houghton must 
feel that he is not merely bound by a sense of courtesy to be 
grave, but that the very vital principle of the Association depends 
on his success. He must often think of Pope’s touching lines :— 


To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish and an aching head. 


And doubtless he wishes that he could “ whisper in unwilling ears 
the saving counsel” to his tormentors to keep their papers locked 
up at least until the next meeting of the Congress. 


Lord Houghton is a human being; and therefore we are not 
surprised that under these conditions he should have ind ina 
little quiet humour at the expense of the Association. 
least, is the interpretation which we venture to place upon his in- 
augural address. After the ex-President had confessed with 
touching simplicity that “during the period of his incumbency 
there had not been any i great practical and accomplished 
results in the field of social science,” and that it had been 
rather a period of “preparation and discussion than of realiza- 
tion”— or, in plain words, that all the talk had so far ended 
in smoke— Houghton gave the simple explanation of 
this not very surprising phenomenon. Me said, in sub- 
stance, that there was at present no such thing as social 
science; he added that probably there never would be any 
such thing, and observed that, if there ever was, it was very 
doubtful whether it would be of use. These remarks were 
excellent in themselves, and we hope that the philosophers were 
edified. After this exordium, Lord Houghton went through a long 
and clear exposition of what has been done or left undone during 
the last year in most of the de ents of practical life upon which 
the discussions of the Social Science Association are supposed to 
exercise an influence. Though Lord Houghton did not himself 
make the comment, it must have suggested itself to many of his 
hearers that the natural and social machinery had in all these cases 
worked pretty much as if the Social Science Association had never 
existed. ether this address, upon which of course we have 
put our own in ion, was calculated to please the philoso- 
phers, is more than we know, but that it was in itself very edifying 
we have no manner of doubt; and we that some of them may 
draw from it the inferences which Lord Houghton, even if th 
were present to his mind, could not have openly expressed. 
Covert satire, however, is apt to be lost upon the people who 
seriously believe that they are reforming the warld by attending 
these gatherings of amateur reformers of mankind ; and therefore 
we will venture to express a little more openly the reflections 
which occur to every man of ordi sense when he sees some 
half-dozen columns of the Times with reports of such pro- 


his, at . 


When the wicked—by which we mean ourselves and the outside 
world generally—say to the Social Science enthusiasts, You are 
bores; the enthusiasts reply, You are cynics. There is very little 
advantage to be gained, as a general rule, by bandying such names 
backwards and forwards. “Cynic” is a word which is used 
vaguely enough, and seems to be thought applicable to anybody 
who does not sympathize with any other person’s nonsense. If, 
however, it is meant to imply that we de not care for the Social 
Science Association because we do not care for the objects which 
it is intended to promote, we repudiate the accusation altogether. 
We admit that the Association discusses many matters of the 
highest importance to mankind. The improvement of the 
law, the diminution of drunkenness, the spread of education— 
these and fifty other subjects must be interesting to every 
one who wishes to see our children a little better off than our- 
selves. We complain of the Social Science Association not because 
it discusses grave questions gravely, but because it often tends to 
make grave discussion more difficult. We fully admit that here 
and there it brings out useful ideas, increases our knowledge of 
facts, and brings together ple who may co-operate in 
advancing needed reforms. Like some other things, it has its 
uses, and we do not wish to deny it > | amount of gratitude which 
it may fairly claim. But we must add that the claims which it 
puts forward and the general spirit of the proceedings are to our mind 
unfortunate. The very title of the thing is an objection, To talk 
about science where there is undoubtedly no science may be regarded 
as a bit of harmless vanity, but in fact it encourages a mischie- 
vous confusion of ideas, of which we constantly see the results. 
Political economists, who have more right than the students of 
other of the so-called moral sciences to dignify their pursuits by 
the name of scientific, have done much mischiet by the exaggerated 
form in which they have put forward their claims. We need not 
illustrate so familiar a fact, but we may add that their example 
has encouraged everybody else who has got hold of some little 
nostrum for the improvement of society to give himself 
the airs of a scientific observer. In old days much 
mischief was done to genuine religious feeling by fanatical 
pretenders to inspiration. At the present time, pretensions 
almost equally obnoxious are sheltered, in compliance with 
modern tastes, under the convenient cloak of a pseudo-scien- 
tific jargon. It is plainly desirable that, as we are at the present 
moment in a pre-scientific stage in all that regards social pheno- 
mena, we should begin by confessing our ignorance. A recognition 
of the empirical nature of our Imowledge is the first condition 
towards its sound extension. The evil is not confined to this, 
but many people are encouraged to talk very pompously about 
matters which they do not in the least understand. The worst 
of it is, that they tend to discourage those who have better 
means of kmowledge. As we have not yet established an 
general principles deserving the name of scientific from whi 
we might deduce their application to particular cases, we 
ought to give attention to persons who at least have accumu- 
lated a considerable store of empirical knowledge. To take a par- 
ticular case, nobody can determine from any general theory of 
human nature what is the proper course to be adopted in regard 
to criminals. If this were really a scientifie question, we 
might apply to some closet philosopher who had analysed 
human nature into its elements, and ask him to explain 
by what chemical process we could arrest the progress of 
decay in the moral tissues. As this is impossible, we can 
only judge of the best means of cure by listening to people who 
have had really wide practical experience in the matter. The 
Prison Congress which assembled some time ago consisted chiefly 
of men who had a right to speak about questions the practical 
solution of which had been the employment of their lives; and, 
though perhaps they did not throw any very great light upon the 
subject, they at least brought to each other’s knowledge what was 
being done, and with what success, in different countries. On all 
such points, in short, it is a condition of useful inquiry that respect 
should be paid to experts rather than to general speculators. tt is 
earnestly to be hoped that such questions as the propriety of capital 
or corporal punishment should be decided by people who know 
the criminal classes, and not by people who have cous a few plati- 
tudes from theoretical philanthropists. 

Now the natural tendency of the Social Science Associa- 
tion is to lower the authority of the expert as compared 
with that of the fluent gabbler. It is an immense advantage 
possessed by the British Association that, as a rule, due 
respect is paid to eminence im special branches of inquiry, 
because the eminence can be easily tested. No mere dabbler 
in mathematics would dare to pooh-pooh Professor Maxwell, nor 
would a popular phrenologist venture to meet Professor Ferrier. 
But the members of the Social Science Association are all more or 
less omniscient. Anybody can talk passable nonsense about school 
reform or the social evil; and the orator who can talk the fastest 
and bore his hearers with the smallest infusion of facts and 
statistics is likely to receive the most attention. A volunteer 
Parliament, the members of which have not been taught to know 
who are the really competent leaders, becomes a perfectly chaotic 
body in which the nonsense is most likely to come to the surface. 
A meeting of doctors might usefully discuss sanitary questions, or 
a meeting of schoolmasters the prospects of education. But the 
very object of the Social Science iation is to bring together 
an unorganized mass of debaters upon so vast a variety of colina 
that it is impossible for any human being to be more tham a 
smatterer in some of them. If a man of rea] authority has get 
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anything to say, the chances are that he will get a hearing in some 
less distracted collection of universal discussion. He will try to 
speak to an audience more or less fitted to — his special 
arguments. If, by some strange infelicity, he chooses to dis- 
burden himself to the Social Science Association, he will be jostled 
by a crowd of smatterers, each with as good a right as himself to 
speak and as good a chance of being heard; and the probability is 
t the audience will rush off to a room where some more popular 
and racy topic is under discussion, and leave him discoursing to 
bare benches. In short, the very idea of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation is almost fatal to any satisfactory discussion of serious sub- 
jects which require special qualifications. It offers a premium to 
roficients in the art of talking twaddle about matters which they 
on’t understand ; and unluckily that art has already been brought to 
such perfection that it is one of the most serious evils of the day. 
The difficulty of getting Parliament to attend to important reforms 
when they do not happen to be matters of popular interest has long 
been acknowledged, and is not likely at present to be diminished. It is 
only one branch of an evil which exists on a larger scale _through- 
out the country, and which the Social Science Association seems 
especially intended to encourage. It tends unconsciously to be- 
come a machinery for advertising every kind of social and political 
quackery, and helping the quacks to drown the voices of the 
sensible men. Fortunately there is the remedy that its proceed- 
ings have become too dreary to attract much attention ; and that 
nobody who can get a paper into a second-rate magazine need 
care to read it before a section at Norwich. 


THE LESSON OF CONTINENTAL LEISURE, 


M“* wise men, both before and since Lord Bacon, have 
counselled travellers to observe the ways of the divers con- 
ditions of men amongst whom their path lies, and to profit by the 
examples and warnings to be gathered from them. It is perhaps 
a drawback to the increased facilities of travel in modern times 
that they reduce to a minimum the necessary points of contact with 
one’s fellow-men of other lands. Indeed in the most uented 
resorts of the Continent it needs a positive effort for an English- 
man to detach himself from the regular stream of his countrymen, 
and to see things with his own eyes, and not through a medium 
of English guide-books, English-speaking attendants of colourless 
nationality, and generally Anglicized arrangements. However, 
there are one or two points of difference between English and 
Continental life, lying somewhat deeper than the obvious diversi- 
ties of habits, furniture, and the like, which even in the most 
desultory journeying come out distinctly enough to impress them- 
selves on the mind and afford some matter for reflection. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of these is the superabundance of 
leisure, as it seems if judged by the standard of English working 
life, which meets one at every turn, and manifests itself in in- 
numerable ways great and small. In most parts beyond our four 
seas time has not yet become such a precious commodity as it is 
with us. In England the only time that costs nothing is past 
time, when astronomers, geologists, or students of pre-historic 
humanity take a few odd thousands or millions of years of it to 
construct their world in; and even that is occasionally grudged 
them. One is hardly out of England, and the conditions are 
changed; both present and future time seem at once to have become 
more plentiful. It is the difference between having to buy water 
by the jar and taking it freely out of a running stream; and the 
consciousness, not always prominent but never wholly absent, of 
being in a land where people are not in a hurry is perhaps no small 

of the charm of Continental travel. The fact scarcely needs 
illustration; it is one of those notorious truths of which the 
most familiar instances are the best. Do we travel by railway? 
Except at great centres of traffic, there is nothing like the 
bustling stir of an English station. We are expected to be 
(according to our notions) absurdly beforehand with our tickets 
and lu:sage. We may have a little friendly conversation with 
two or three officials on the value of outlandish coins (say the proper 
equivalent of an Austrian gulden in North German groschen) or 
other incidental matters. The train waits till it is all done, as a 


friend going to walk with us might wait for us to fetch our gloves | 


and umbrella; and at last we move off placidly, after repeated 
warnings which cannot have failed to reach the latest or dullest 
straggler, with a delicious sense of completeness and contentment, 
and a splendid disregard of earthly measures of time. Perhaps a 
South German express train is the most placid and soothing 
of human institutions. There is something innocent and 
idyllic in its constant unpunctuality, which becomes awkward 
only when you foolishly tempt the Fates by expecting to 
correspond according to the tables with a comparatively 
punctual North German conveyance. Even South German 
is surpassed in one point by the manner in which a train 1s 
from some small Swiss stations. The exercise is per- 
formed in four motions. First one man blows a whistle; then 
another cries “ Fertig!” then the engine whistles; then another blows 
a horn, and then the train moves. We believe that a bell is 
sometimes added after the horn, but we do not vouch for this 
in general. 
in, do we take up a new: ially a German news- 
paper? The first thing that strikes us is that it is not written for 
readers who are in any hi to learn the latest news. The tele- 
graphic despatches have not any well-marked assigned to 


them, and are not distinguished by any spacious print or conspicuous 


headings. On the other hand, it is clear that very deliberate read- 
ing is expected. The letters of correspondents are far more dis- 
cursive and meditative than wouldin general be acceptable in our own 
daily press; and moreover one finds elaborate essays and discus- 
sions on special subjects which in England would be considered 
out of place except in an artistic or scientific journal. Side by side 
with a political letter from Carthagena there may be an equally long 
essay on the genius of Schumann, revelling in metaphysical word- 
coinage and refined distinctions. And the advertisements, too, show 
an amplitude and serenity unknown to English journalism. The 
announcements of births, deaths, and marriages take a good square 
inch a-piece; the forms in use (except those for marriages, which 
are shorter) are more prolix than ours, and give room for little 
touches of individual sentiment and family history. But why 
dwell on details, when every line bears witness by its type to the 
atient leisure of the readers? It is all but impossible to read 
terman print rapidly ; a crucial experiment, if needed, is supplied 
by any bilingual French and German _— of moderate length, 
Pin which the German part is printed in the old-fashioned type. 
It is worth noticing that the mercantile column is usually in 
Roman characters. The fact that the rest of the paper is not so 
can be accounted for only by the spare time on the hands of the 
non-mercantile readers, and we presume also of the printers. A 
public notice posted ona wall in small German handwriting (of 
which examples are to be found) is the extreme case of this 
enus. 
" It is the same with endless other little incidents of daily life. 
A South German attendant will let the traveller wait an indefinite 
time for his food, his bill, or what not ; and will produce the thing 
sought, when he does produce it, in perfect order and with perfect 
good-nature. Tis delay is the fruit of no ill-will, or even negli- 
gence; it is simply inconceivable to him that a quarter of an hour 
more or less should make any difference. A like conclusion is forced 
upon us if we compare the talk of our different fellow-travellers 
as it falls upon our ears. When they are not English it is con- 
tinuous and expansive beyond what we are accustomed to. A party 
of German tourists will overflow in rounded and voluble sentences 
where Englishmen would confine themselves to a half-articulated 
phrase and a nod. They have no need to measure their words 
or converse in the kind of verbal shorthand which we so readily 
fall into ; they can afford the luxury of having their talk out—which, 
though it is our habit in England to consider it a luxury, is indeed 
no such thing to them—and they enjoy it to the full extent. Other 
illustrations may be found in still smaller matters. It is perhaps 
not too fanciful to hold that the continued prevalence of inferior 
lucifer-matches, notwithstanding the invention of wax vestas and 
other improvements, argues an abundance of patience and leisure in 
the consumer, who contentedly ekes out the defects of his sulphur- 
tipped wooden shaving with cunning of hollowed hands, or evades 
the necessity by communication of sociable fire from his neigh- 
bour’s cigar. There is indeed something friendly and human in 
this last custom of giving and taking fire, and we should be loth 
to see it fall into disuse. But these little traits are such as every 
traveller must observe and judge for himself. 

We are apt to look upon this state of things with a certain self- 
complacent superiority, thinking in our hearts that a world in which 
there is plenty of time may be a very agreeable place for an English 
tourist to take his holiday in, but can have nothing to say 
for itself on a serious comparison of advantages. We assume 
that the people to whom time is most precious are doing the best 
for themselves; “to make the most of one’s time” is a common 
form of speech in the praise of industry, and we look on leisure 
with an almost suspicious eye as next of kin to idleness. And yet, 
by a natural counterpoise of sentiment, we show at least as 
openly and without reserve as any other nation, both by word and 
deed, our belief that some persons have a right to be idle at all 
times, and that there are some times at which all or most persons 
have a right to be idle. It seems to us doubtful whether this pro- 
fessed opinion is so wholly reasonable, or the sentiment and prac- 
tice which qualify it so unreasonable, as they may appear at first 
—. By this we do not mean to raise the esthetic question 
whether it can ever be really worth while to pay the price of having 
no leisure for the advantages supposed to be gained; a question to 
which it is about as easy to find a definite or generally true answer 
as if it were asked whether a loaf is better than a tune. Apart 
from such questions, the abundance of leisure among a people is 
the token of certain positive advantages, and the want of it indi- 
cates at least a possibility of danger. This is apparent as soon as 
we try to realize what is meant by leisure. 

We do not understand by leisure the interval of rest which is 
indispensable to keep us fit to do our work, but a time over and 
above this with which we can do as we please. Nobody counts 
the necessary hours of meals, sleep, or even exercise, as spare time. 
Economists say that a certain margin of waste in ordinary house- 
hold consumption is not to be condemned, inasmuch as it secures a 
reserve to fall back upon in emergencies. That which goes to 
waste and is not missed in time of plenty can be utilized in time 
of want. May not something of the same kind be true of the 
consumption of time? The man who has time to spare has a 
reserve of force unknown to his busier neighbour to whom eve’ 
moment brings its appointed task. More than this, if he uses his 
leisure with even moderate intelligence, he cannot fail to ac- 
cumulate almost unconsciously stores of knowledge and observa- 
tion lying somewhat outside the scope of his regular occupation, 
by possessing which he is the better fitted to adapt himself 


to unforeseen circumstances. His advantage is like that of a 
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trader who lays by something every year over one who lives from 
hand to mouth. Both may prosper in the end, but there is no 
doubt which must be considered the safer against the uncertain 
future. If two individuals or two nations are otherwise toler- 
ably equal in ability and industry, the balance of probabilities 
in favour of continued success will be on that side on which 
the greater amount of leisure is found. This consideration may 
lead us to be somewhat cautious in giving ear to any general and 
unqualified declamations against the existence of idle classes in 
the community. It may indeed be worth reflecting on whether 
that more even diffusion of spare time among all sorts of people 
which we observe in foreign parts does not conduce more to the 
general happiness than our own extreme carrying out of the 
principle of the division of labour, by which some have more work 
than they can do in their time, and others have more time than 
they know what to do with. Probably it would be best if no 
class were too much occupied; but certainly it is better that some 
classes should be too much and others too little occupied than 
that all should be over-occupied. Ifthe well-wishers of humanity 
who would fain abolish our so-called idle classes could have 
their wishes granted, they would soon be astonished to find how 
much excellent activity of divers kinds—literary, scientific, ad- 
ministrative, and political—had been suppressed by their improve- 
ments. The leisure of well-to-do Englishmen bears fruit in an 
immense quantity of work which they are in no way bound to do, 
and which, but for their voluntary exertions, would to a great 
extent have to be provided for at the public expense. It 
may be that in some departments the result is less satisfactory 
than if the work were compelled and paid for; but in most 
cases it is probably quite as good, and in not a few con- 
siderably better. Whatever may be thought of the many vexed 

uestions arising out of unpaid istracy and local government, 
there is no doubt that art, scholarship, and science owe much to 
the labour of love performed by men who have heen free to devote 
themselves to favourite pursuits without troubling themselves 
about the market value of their productions. In the case of 
literature there exists indeed a demand large and constant enough 
to secure by purely commercial means asupply ample in quantity ; 
but if literature were entirely in the hands of writers supporting 
themselves by it as a profession, we venture to think that there 
would be some danger of hasty writing, of which there is already 
too much, becoming the only kind of writing. The presence 
among us of distinguished authors who write as amateurs—using 
the word to signify, not that they are unskilled in their craft, but 
that their object in writing is not to gain their living—is useful, 
if not indispensable, in preserving a standard of accurac 
and elegance. Not only in this, but in almost every wa 
of life, there are very strong temptations to do something 
below one’s best work for the sake of immediate gain; and 
itis well that happy accidents should place clearly above them 
a certain number of persons who can make a worthy use of their 
opportunities, even if it be at the cost of much waste and idleness 
on the part of others on whom such opportunities are thrown away. 
And even in these last we have, to recur to our former phrase, a 
certain reserve of force which is not to be despised in estimating 
our national resources, although no exact account can be taken of 
it. All this human energy that overflows in tours round the 
world, in athletics, in field sports, in the diversions of society, will 
in one way and another reinforce our ordinary working powers in 
time of need. 

Let us by all means wish the day to be hastened when every 
Englishman may have spare time in which to make himself a more 
perfect man and increase his possibilities of being useful; and let 
us not fail to profit by any lessons which our neighbours can teach 
us in this respect. In the meantime let us be thankful that we 
are not all living from hand to mouth and engrossed by the day’s 
care, and remember that the true use of haste is to win leisure. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


A GREAT artist has died in a ripe age, full of honours. Whatever 
differences of opinion may have arisen, especially as to the later 
manner of Sir Edwin Landseer, it remains beyond controversy that 
no artist in our time has attained to a more widespread popularity. 
For well nigh half a century the works of the chief of our animal 

inters have been a leading attraction in the Academy, and there 
is scarcely a house, however humble, in the land that does not 
cherish some engraving of a dog, a horse, or a stag, which, 
through the magic of the painter's pencil has become almost 
as well known as the foremost men of the day. It has long indeed 
been said, not without some intention of censure, that Landseer’s 
animals share the intelligence and emotions of humanity, that 
they think and almost speak, that they are beings endowed 
with fine sensibilities, and capable of becoming the companions of 
man. This insight into the inner life and consciousness of the 
brute creation was, we take it, one secret of the unsurpassed power 
of appeal in the painter's pictures. It has been happily said that 
Landseer was “the Shakspeare of the world of dogs.” 

The incidents in the painter's life are few. Sir Edwin was of a 
family of artists; his father was in 1807 elected Associate En- 
graver in the Royal Academy, his eldest brother Thomas is 
also Associate Engraver, and his brother Charles became an 
Academician as long ago as 1845. Edwin, the youngest son, was 
born in 1802, and, with the precocity which usually belongs to art, 


drew animals when five years of age. He owed his first training 
to his father, and we find that in his thirteenth year he was already 
an exhibitor in the Academy. A year later he entered as student 
in the Academy; subsequently we find him under the guidance of 
B. R. Haydon, at the time when the apostle of high art was intent 
on anatomical dissections and wild in enthusiasm for the Elgin 
Marbles. In 1818 the young artist excited great attention by the ex- 
hibition of “ Fighting Dogs Getting Wind,” and Sir David Wilkie, 
writing to Haydon, remarks that “ Young Landscer’s jackasses are 
good.” In 1822 the British Institution awarded a premium of 1501. to 
a further success, “The Larder Invaded.” Landseer’s career be- 
came each year more assured. As early as was possible under the 
rules of the Academy—that is, immediately on attaining the age 
of four-and-twenty—he was elected an Associate; a distinction 
shared only by Sir Thomas Lawrence and Mr. Millais. In 1831 he 
became full Academician, and in 1850 received the honour of 
knighthood. On the death of Sir Charles Eastlake he was offered 
the Presidency of the Royal Academy, a position which for more 
reasons than one he declined. His industry is not less remark- 
able than his talents; from the year 1815 down to the present 
time his name is absent only seven times from the Academy. 
As lately as 1870 he exhibited five pictures; his more recent 
contributions were not only avowedly unfinished, but gave signs of 
waning power and painful rep 

The genius of Sir Edwin Landseer lay sufficiently on the 
surface to be easily understood. Few men have had a more 
happy faculty of seizing on a subject in its simplicity, its breadth, 
and its dramatic action. Fewartists have told upon canvas stories 
so perspicuous, pleasing, or persuasive. Whoso ran could always 
read ; indeed the compositions which charmed the multitude had 
sometimes the fault of heing too obvious; they were adjusted as 
by a trick and executed with legerdemain. ndseer was suffi- 
ciently a man of the world to know the public by which he 
lived, and, like his fellow-Academicians generally, he did not care 
to expend more thought or labour than the exigencies of the 
moment demanded. His success, indeed, within the sphere of his 
art greatly depended on his savotr-faire. We have never known a 

inter who could tell so well what to do with his subject; he 

istributed his materials almost with the certainty of geometric 
law; concentration and subordination were with him such para- 
mount considerations that to be scattered in composition became 
an impossibility. In the choice of his subjects he was most 
felicitous, and though we have never happened to hear that, 
in common with some of his brethren, he united lite 
with artistic talent, yet the thoughts he has embodied, 
and even the titles he has hit upon, imply that ready invention, 
that facile and neat power of expression, that play of fancy and of 
wit which in the world of letters go to the making of a successful 
story. The names given often in themselves carry the imagination 
to the before and the after, so that the composition suggests as it 
were an introduction and a conclusion stretching beyond the 
narrow limits of the canvas. As instances of happily suggestive 
titles may be named “A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” “ There’s Life in the Old Dog yet,” “ Laying Down the 
Law,” “ Alexander and Diogenes,” “ Dignity and Impudence,” 
“The Highland Shepherd's Chief Mourner,” &c. The National 
Gallery and the South Kensington Museum happily are in the 
possession of master works which alone are sufficient tribute to 
the artist’s memory. In the latter may be seen one of the many 
incidents which never failed to seize on public sympathy. Op- 
posed to the horrors of ‘‘ War” are the pastoral pleasures of 
“ Peace.” Useless guns lie on the green sward, and a little lamb 
gathers its meal from the herbage which has grown around the 
cannon’s mouth. Such ideas are essentially poetical. 

But the brightest picture is not without shadow, nor the most 
illustrious career without its reverse side. Certain it is that of late 
years Sir Edwin Landseer has suffered disparagement, not perhaps 
from the general public, who are mostly content to worship great 
names even to the last, so much as from the younger generation of 
painters, who may imagine that they have found for themselves a 
more excellent way. It must be confessed that Sir Edwin Landseer 
was somewhat spoilt by success, and as age advanced he fell into 
the almost inevitable habit of repeating, with variations, certain 
favourite themes; and yet we can scarcely recall a picture which 
has not some charm peculiarly its own. Perhaps the artist him- 
self, as often happens, became his own most formidable competitor, 
inasmuch as sometimes the worst that could be urged against a 
— was that the painter had done better. But now, when 

ife’s fitful fever has ebbed away, history will judge of the 
illustrious dead by those works only which the world would not 
willingly let die. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, in common with other artists who have 
left a mark upon the century in which they lived, is distinguished 
scarcely less by his handling than by his conceptions. His first 
manner as usual is careful, his last careless; when at his prime few 
men have shown greater mastery over the brush and the pallet, 
not to say the pallet-knife. ‘fe had a supremely dexterous 
way of laying on pigments almost in solid relief, and then 
when half dry, he would glaze transparent colours over the rough 
surface, and finally rub or scratch out high lights with a rag or a 
knife. As ashrewd artist he never scrupled to use whatever expedient 
might best suit his immediate purpose ; indeed the secret of his art 
seemed to be the knowing what to do and the power of doing it. 
It must be conceded, however, that this matchless power he some- 
times used recklessly. It is true that a painter proves mastery when 
rapid and random strokes of the brush fall into form on being 
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viewed from the right distance; still, if an artist tosses off his 
works under pressure of time, and with impatience of study, his 
reputation must suffer. It cannot be denied that some of the 
most successful of Landseer’s compositions illustrate what in trade 
is known as “economy of manufacture;” the animals have ex- 
quisite texture in hair or wool, but are inarticulate in form; the 
modelling has a broad generalization which is defiant of detail. 
But this clever manipulator was wise in his generation; he knew 
that at any rate in the hands of the engraver the defects would be 
disguised. Landseer, it has been often objected, was no colourist ; 
his pigments were of the earth earthy ; and yet, though chalky, they 
are seldom unpleasing. His picture in the end seldom failed to 
come right; and the colour, chiaroscuro, and composition were 
ultimately in fair agreement. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, when he passed from painting to sculpture, 
may be supposed to have given proof of the universality of genius 

uliar to the old masters. He had indeed special qualifications 
‘or the modelling of the lions which are now at the base of the 
Nelson Column. While yet in his teens he assisted, under the 
direction of B. R. Haydon, in the dissection of a lion, and 
the studies which he then and subsequently made enabled him 
throughout life to treat the noble beast with unusual know- 
1 Landseer certainly had the advantage over Thor- 
waldsen, who, when modeiling in the clay the lion now at 
Lucerne, had never seen a live lion. And yet the lions in 
‘Trafalgar Square are manifestly the work, not of a sculptor, but of 
a painter. They are deficient in sharpness and detail, and the 
touch is rather that of the brush than of the chisel, Nevertheless 
this plastic art, like the painter's gray art, is finely con- 
a , the creatures are well posed, they have calmness and 
ignity. 

t may be rather early to speak of the position which Sir Edwin 
Landseer will ultimately occupy in the history of art. He will 
have to hold his own, not only in competition with Paul Potter, 
but in rivalry with contemporaries such as M. Troyon and Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur in France, and M. Joseph Stevens in Belgium. We 
should incline to place M. Troyon as the first of animal painters in 
the nineteenth century; to name the second may not be so 
easy, but when the “Horse Fair” was seen in London cer- 
tain critics at once assigned to Madlle. Rosa Bonheur a position 
above any of our native artists. If we may venture to anticipate 
the calmer judgment of posterity, we should say that the great 
painter whose loss we cannot too deeply deplore will, in com- 

ison with his predecessors and contemporaries, be found wanting 
in a stern view and strong transcript of nature. Like Murillo, the 
most popular of painters with the multitude, hesometimes falls into 
sentimentality, and his latest style degenerates into the lac ose 
and the vaporous. On the other hand, it must be conceded that no 
other painter has endowed animals with equal refinement and sensi- 
bility ; and the dogs of Landseer are not merely domesticated, they 
are civilized and humanized. 


THE PANEGYRISTS. 


) MACAULAY, in one of his Essays, says of some moral 
reflections of Lord Stanhope’s, the truth of which he does not 
doubt, that they may probably haye been new in the court of 
Chedorlaomer. The political experience of Chedorlaomer can 
hardly have been large, but one would think that, even in his days, 
men may have begun to find out that the truth is not always told 
to princes, especially about matters in which princes themselves 
are concerned. Perhaps indeed it would not be going too far to say 
that the sin of flattering princes can hardly fail to be as old as the 
existence of princes at all. But there are some times and places 
in which the art of flattery, whether of princes or of others from 
whom there was anything to be gained by flattering, has been more 
thoroughly reduced to a system than at other times, and has been 
practised in a more open and formal way. Perhaps few people 
think how much of what once was gross flattery lurks in many of 
the commonest formulas and courtesies of everyday life. Forms 
which could have sprung only from the most cringing baseness 
in those who first used them gradually came to be used as 
matters of course, without any thought of their meaning, and at 
last dried up into the merest survivals. A man puts “Sir” at 
the beginning of a letter, and signs himself “your obedient 
servant” at the end, without a thought that in the literal sense 
the beginning of the letter binds him to vassalage, and the end of 
it to something lower than vassalage. Nowadays each rank has its 
stereotyped description ; its substantive—Majesty, Grace, or Lord- 
ship ; its adjective—Gracious, Noble, Honourable, or Reverend. All 
these are now fixed, and they therefore mean nothing; but they are 
all traces of times when men vied with one another in crowning a 

erful man with the stateliest substantives and the most flatter- 
ing adjectives that they could think of. Nay, when the old Quakers 
took up their — against the use of the second person plural to 
express a single person, they had more to say forthemselves than 
may seem to us nowadays. We now habitually say “you are” 
for “thou art”; the thing is done thoroughly as a matter of course, 
without any thought whether the person spoken to be higher or 
lower in rank than the speaker. It amounts in fact to a gramma- 


tical change in the language. For all purposes of ordinary speech 
for all _—— but those of prayer on poetry, “ you are ” cot. 
come the second person singular of “Iam.” Butas long as people 


said “ you are” to one class of people and “thou art” to another, 
the Quaker had a periectly good case according to his own 


principles. The way of speaking against which he protested 
was one which had really begun as a piece of flattery. To 
speak to a single man as if he were greater than one man, 
as if he were two or more, really came into use us a 
flattering form of speech. Itis a fashion of which there is no 
trace among the free-spoken republicans of old Greece. No such 
sacrifices of grammar, to adnlation were known when the meanest 
Athenian could not call Pericles anything but Pericles, or Agariste 
anything but Agariste. It was equally unknown in the republican 
days of Rome, and in those earlier days of the Empire when men 
did not yet openly confess that the Republic had come to an end. 
The use of the pluralis excellentie comes in about the same time as 
the use of the diadem and the other badges of Eastern sovereignty 
which proclaimed openly that Rome had ceased to be a Common- 
wealth. The respectful periphrasis is as old as Homer. The fashion 
of calling the man to whom one speaks one’s Lord, and oneself 
his servant or his dog, seems to be immemorial in the East. But 
it was in the days of the later Emperors that the fashion first 
began in Europe of speaking of one man as if he were two. 

his brings us at once round to the class of writers whom 
we have immediately before our eyes, the Panegyrists of the 
fourth century. They form a class by themselves ; they show the 
art of flattery in its most perfect and systematic form. The 
practice did not begin with them; poets had flattered as soon 
as there was anything to flatter, and flattered perhaps more 
grossly than any prose panegyrist. We do not think that any of 
the orators of the fourth century pray Constantine to take 
care in what part of the heavens he seats himself, lest, if he 
does not hit the exact middle, his weight should send the 
universe awry. Pliny too addressed a prose panegyric to 
Trajan, but between Pliny and Trajan there were still some traces 
of decency. There were differences too in the form of the thing. 
The Consul of the moment makes a speech in the Senate, om 
though his speech is in praise of the Emperor, though he presently 
turns round and addresses the Emperor in the second person, yet 
he begins, as Cato the Censor might have done, by addressing the 
Consecript Fathers. Also of the writings of the age of Trajan, of 
the writings of the younger Pliny himself, the — forms but 
a small part. But in the times of which we speak the Panegyrics 
really form a large part of the Latin literature of the age, and 
they are the work of professional rhetoricians who seem to have 
had nothing to do except to tell the reigning Emperors how far 
they surpassed everybody who had gone before them. The thin 
is of a piece with all the innovations of the age of Diocletian. It 
is the putting forth in its full and naked shape of something which 
had hitherto been perhaps only half grown, and which certainly was 
half hidden. We are thinking mainly of the Latin panegyrists, 
though we must not forget that there were panegyrists in Grok 
Eusebius the Bishop, and Julian the Cesar, who at any rate did 
something beside make panegyrics. But the Greek tongue had for 
ages been used for mere rhetorical display; and it was rather 
in this age that, alike among the Christian writers and the enemies 
of Christianity, a more solid Greek literature began again to arise. 
But in the West the voice of the great lawyers had not died 
out so very long when the earliest Panegyrists began; and 
Ammianus, as vigorous and independent in his thoughts as 
he is detestable in his style, is the contemporary of the later 
Panegyrists. As for their style, we never know exactly what 
the word “classical” means, or where and why the “classical” 
period is supposed to end. But at any rate, though it has 
changed a good deal from that of the days of Augustus, or even 
of the days of Trajan, the style of the Panegyrists is by no means 
so queer and hard to make out as the style of Cassiodorus or even 
of Ammianus himself. We are, however, more concerned with 
their matter than with their style. It is well known that for a 
large part of the history of those times, especially for the earlier, 
the Western, reign of Constantine, we are driven to make use of the 
Panegyrists as one of our chief sources. Now what is the value 
of such writers as these as historical authorities? How far can we 
believe men who are haranguing a prince in praise of himself? 
Such a form of composition has its peculiar temptations to falsehood, 
but they are not quite the same temptations as those which belong 
to some other forms of composition which are at least as little to be 
trusted. For instance, the panegyrist who, as a rhetorical exercise, 
extols the prince to his face, is not in exactly the same position as the 
prince himself, when he puts forth documents of various kinds for 
the information or the deception either of his own subjects or of 
other princes. Both will probably lie, but they will not lie in exactly 
the same way. The panegyrist at all events in addressing princes, 
some of whom were certainly very far from fools, is not likely to 
venture upon much in the way of mere invention. He will leave 
out a great deal, he will colour a great deal, he will exaggerate a 
great deal, he will pervert his own moral sense to praise a great 
deal which ought to be blamed, but the main facts which he 
asserts are pretty sure to have happened much as he states them. 
A panegyrist may talk of an insignificant skirmish as if it had been 
a wonderful battle; but he will hardly venture to tell a prince to 
his face that he won a victory where he really sufleved a defeat; 
because so to do would be no longer cy rh but satire. It is 
indeed just possible that some very foolish prince might like to be 
consoled for want of success by mere lying of this kind. But it 
would not have gone down with men at all on the level of the 
elder Constantius, of Constantine, Theodosius, or even the Herculean 
Maximian. We must be on our guard for the things which they are 
likely to leave out; we must look out for any involuntary admissions 
of the dark side of the picture. But for the main facts of dhe 
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history they are good positive authorities, though to prove a 
tive they are worth nothing at all. 

“> one case indeed the Panegyrists are fully worthy of belief ; 
that is, when they glorify their patrons for acts which only a 
flatterer would speak of as other than crimes. There is a most 
remarkable instance of this in the way in which the Panegyrists of 
Constantine with one voice pick out to celebrate, as one of his 
most glorious actions, the frightful cruelty of exposing captive 
Frankish kings, and, according to their account, thousands of their 
subjects, to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre of Trier. Now 
the emphatic way in which this is dwelt upon by one flatterer 
after another, and the inflated language in which the glory of the 
act is magnified, seem to point to one or two conclusions which 
are worth thinking of. It would certainly seem to imply that 
the act went, in some way or another, beyond the ordinary measure 
even of Roman cruelty. Eumenius indeed distinctly speaks of 
Constantine as having revived the ancient practice of putting 
conquered enemies to death :— 

Renovasti, Imperator, veterem illam Romani imperii fiduciam, que de 

captis hostium ducibus vindictam morte sumebat. 
The triumphs of Pompeius and Aurelian were certainly bloodless, 
and Cesar himself aid not throw Vercingetorix to the lions. The 
treatment of Jewish captives under Titus stands on a somewhat 
different ground ; they were not enemies, but rebels. And again 
the inflated language used on this subject, and the number of times 
that it is spoken of, would almost seem to show either that 
Constantine’s own conscience was uneasy about the matter, or 
else that murmurings had been heard in some quarter or other. 
The language of the Panegyrists has in it something of the nature 
of bravado, something of that strut and swagger which men put 
on when they are defending some favourite practice about which 
they do not feel quite easy in their own minds. At all events, one 
hardly ever read anything more horrible than the following words 
of one of the anonymous orators :— 

Quid hoe triumpho pulchrius? quo cxdibus hostium utitur etiam ad 
nostrum omnium voluptatem, et pompam munerum de reliquiis barbaric 
cladis exaggerat. Tantum captivorum multitudinem bestiis objicit, ut 
ingrati et perfidi non minus doloris ex ludibrio sui, quam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur. 

Another point to be mentioned is, that in the orations addressed 
to Constantine, and even to Theodosius and Gratien, there is not 
a word of Christianity. In the case of Constantine we are not 
surprised at this; the panegyrics are spoken at Trier, not at 
Byzantium. But Latinus Placatus, in addressing two of the most 
orthodox of princes, has not a word to say about the frith for 
which they were so zealous; he shows as little consciousness as 
Claudian himself of the great change which had come over the 
world. On the other hand, besides a few trifling mythological 
allusions, there is nothing distinctly pagan. The key to this 
singular state of mind, or at least of speech, one so characteristic 
of that strange time, is doubtless to be found in the place where 
this panegyric was spoken. It was spoken in the Old Rome; it 
was spoken to a Christian Emperor in his still pagan capital; it 
was only by speaking in this colourless kind of way that the orator 
could avoid giving offence either to the prince or to the great mass 
of his other hearers. Eumenius, on the other hand, uses a different 
kind of language, a kind of language which we may suppose would 
exactly suit the state of Constantine’s own mind at that stage of 
his life, and which we may quote as an example of that influence 
on paganism itself which was not the least among the effects 
of Christianity. Eumenius talks about the Immortal Gods, but 
this would seem to be only in a conventional kind of way; 
where he really ks his own mind or adapts himself 
to the mind of his Imperial hearer, he speaks of “Deus” in the 
singular in a style unmistakeably monotheistic, though in no 
way distinctively Christian. This probably would fairly express 
the state of Constantine’s own mind, when he was still wavering 
between, if not actually combining, solar worship and Christianity. 
On the other hand, in a somewhat earlier anonymous panegyric 
addressed to Maximian and Constantine, we have the Gods spoken 
of in a way which reminds us of Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 
Misfortunes happen to men not by the will of the Gods, but while 
the Gods are looking after something else. It is really a case of 
“when the cat is away the mice will play,” only unluckily the 
Panegyrist does not explain his creed so fully as to let us know 
what kind of Ahriman plays the part of the mice. The passage 
runs thus :— 

Siquidem etiam Dii ipsi, quod bgt. a humanas res negligant, dum 
querimur, ignoscunt, quibus aliud fortasse curantibus grandines ruant, 
terre dehiseunt, urbes hauriuntur, que non illis hauriuntur volentibus, 


sed aut aliovsum aspicientibus, aut fatali rerum cursi urgente videntur 
accidere. 


DUAL GOVERNMENT IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


We xecently brought to notice the startling fact that the 
division of authority in the French army which, although 
a mere source of irritation in time of peace, proved fatal to its 
efficiency when tested by war, was no accident or modern inven- 
tion, but the growth of the practice of centuries. It dated, as the 
Duke Pasquier’s Report has proved beyond dispute, from those 
evil days of the dead ancien régime when a practically despotic 
Minister and a theoretically despotic Monarch Mad their separate 
representatives at each army’s headquarters; the former in the 
Intendant, the creature of the central administration, the latter in 
the commander, whom the Intendant was placed near, nominally to 


assist, but in reality to check. Considering the singular relations of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. to the able but unscrupulous Ministers 
through whom they governed—the entire dependence for office of the 
latter, according to the theory of absolute government, on the will 
of their sovereign, with the very real power which they framed 
for themselves out of their mastery of his business—it is not so 
surprising as it at first sight seems that this singular plan of double 
government should have become a permanent part of the system of 
the French army, where the Revolution found it engrafted firmly,and 
used it naturally enough in order that the Committee of PublicSafety 
might domineer over the generals whom it sent forth to conquest 
or the guillotine. What the Revolution strengthened Napoleon 
red, because his personal mastery of details was so great and 
his power so unchecked as to make him careless as to the forms he 
, sure that his will would pervade them all. Thus the dual 
vernment came down with all the prescription of past authority 
in its favour until the Second Empire arose. Here there was but 
little prospect that it would be interfered with. Louis Napoleon’s 
chief army reforms, such as they were, were all directed to restoring 
the form, if he could not restore the spirit, of the Grand Army that 
had triumphed under his uncle ; and when the Italian successes were 
over which placed him at the zenith of his power and made him 
for the time seem to be the dictator of Europe, it was little likely 
that so mediocre a genius as his would discern beneath this 
apparently brilliant display of military strength the rottenness of 
e system on which he relied. The new Report of the French 
Committee logically shows that the so-called Legend of 1793—the 
effects of which on Gambetta’s heated-brain the first Report fully 
exposed—was not more fatal to the efforts of the Government of 
Defence than the false prestige of Solferino to that of the Empire. 
It is plainly proved that it was not till Marshal Le Beeuf found 
himself at Strasburg, holding vain councils of war to supply the 
needs too late admitted, that he discovered that the improvidence 
and delays which the slow policy and defective military system of 
Austria had permitted to sueceed eleven years before were about 
to ruin himself and his master when brought face to face with the 
well-prepared organization devised and carried out by Roon and 
Moltke. Up to that fatal hour when the challenge wes flung down, 
the Solferino tradition effectually blinded the eyes of French ad- 
ministrators, though there were not wanting some keen critics 
besides Trochu and Stoffel who knew on what illusions it was 


What Frenchmen did not discover about themselves English- 
men could hardly be expected to know; and hence, if we have 
blundered extravagantly in imitating that Intendance system 
which is now so distasteful in Fiance, there is good excuse for the 
mistake of cur organizers. What is not so easily excusable is the 
want of courage which attempted to evade the real difficulties of 
organization with ourselves by introducing a servile imitation of 
a model which now proves to be a deception. For no one who 
lnows its history but is aware that our Control Department is but 
the French Intendance imported into our army. We are not here 
about to criticize it in detail. Our object is to look at the subject 
more broadly, and to show that in its introduction the measure 
most unfortunately provided for carrying out piecemeal that halting 
system of divided government and responsibility which the good 
sense of the nation had resolved to reject at headquarters and in 
the gross. 

Our dual military system, mistakenly spoken of as extinct, im 
one sense is modern, though in another sense it is very old. It 
existed in therude form of Parliamentary inquiry and supervision 
over Royal mismanagement long before Lord Palmerston’s strong 
character cleared the way for the civilian War Ministers who 
have followed him. It was not possible that the jobbery which 
confided the Netherlands army of 1793 to a scapegrace Royal 
Duke whose boyish follies, when he first assumed his functions of 
command, had driven his best friends almost to despair, which 
gave the Walcheren army and its mighty project to a raw courtier 
— and which neglected Wellesley’s genius till politics 

rought him into place; could have been always tolerated by the 
House of Commons. There was a constant irregular control in 
fact exercised by Parliament over the service in which the 
Crown was in theory supreme; but the century had well advanced 
before there grew out of Lord Palmerston’s magnifying of his 
office of Secretary-at-War, and its enlargement in the haste of 
national indignation over the Crimean breakdown, that curious 
system of an admitted division of responsibility between the 
civilian Minister and the military Commander-in-Chief under 
which and its inherent evils we lately groaned. At no point 
were their respective powers or functions fairly defined. Every 
paper that was submitted served to give an opening for recrimi- 
nation and rejoinder. The two governors of the army wrote 
long letters at and to each other, as though each were the 
dissentient member of some joint Committee which he never 
attended. The War Office grasped the purse-strings, and 
made its financial control visible at every point. The Horse 
Guards took up the position of advocate and defender of the 
soldiers’ rights inst civilian oppression. And such a chaos 
finally arose as it is probable no great department has ever suffered 
from in time of peace, and as would inevitably have brought 
serious disaster in the event of war. 

Out of this vicious state of things it was Mr. Cardwell’s task to 
bring the army. Unfortunately he found himself face to face with 
a prescriptive power in the Horse Guards which he had not the 
courage to force his way throngh. From the night when his pro- 
Ject of army reform was announced, and the listening galleries 
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heard that the head of the Horse Guards, the General Command- 
(mown popularly as the Commander-in-Chief, a 
title abandoned as unconstitutional since Wellington resigned 
it), was to be practically irremovable, and an unpopular Military 
Secretary sacrificed in his stead, it was certain that dualism 
was not slain. Feeling himself apparently unable to do away with 
it absolutely within his own ce, where the change in this 
direction—as will presently appear—has been more nominal 
than real, the Minister caught at the notion of carrying out 
his own authority in detail through the Control Department, a 
too faithful copy of the Intendance which Louvois established 
in his day for not very dissimilar reasons. We need not enter 
here into the discussion which has arisen on its merits or 
demerits, for they are beside our main question. What we are 
concerned to show is proved for us at a word by the ablest of the 
disputants who lately addressed the Times, when he said in his 
defence of the Control, with truth, that the jealousy against it 
arose from the simple fact that it was “ the special representative 
of the Minister of War,” and was viewed as such. In innocently 
uttering this, he was not apparently aware, nor were his opponents, 
that it was impossible to go further in condemnation of the system 
which has given birth to such a creation. For the Minister who 
does not govern the army through those placed immediately over 
it, either because mistrusting them as a body or deeming it hope- 
less to attempt to choose the right officers for high authority, and 
who seeks instead of this to govern the generals by side-strings as 
it were, through a set of officials placed near them “ to represent 
himself,” is lending his weight to a system inherently so vicious 
that it only needs to be tested to break down in practice. Happily 
amid the exigencies of war the co-ordinate outhnaiie thus raised 
and “the system,” with its false show of 
k, be dropped for the time. Still this does not excuse those 
who maintain what is of necessity in its principle either unwork- 
able or else dangerous at every strain. An army so administered 
would in fact be under two heads. Those who devise or defend 
such a thing do not understand what it would mean when 
prompt action is needed. And yet Napoleon’s maxim is founded 
on no secret philosophy, but on a patent moral truth, such as he 
who runs may read. it is as easy to understand as it is good for 
all time :—“ Better by far in the field one ordinary commander 
than two men, be they ever so good, who divide the command.” 

As we before indicated, this local dualism set up at every petty 
headquarters, fruitful of wrangling in time of peace, certain to 
be fatal or else to disappear—as under a strong general well 
backed like Sir Garnet Wolseley, for instance, it will at once 
—when the army goes to its work of war, has been evi- 
dently endeared to the War Office by the supposed impos- 
sibility of the Minister’s ruling through the generals them- 
selves. For it is not to be lightly believed that Mr. Cardwell 
really mistrusts these officers as his representatives. It is rather 
that he not only has little to do with their selection, but finds 
himself unable to get directly at them. There is, in fact, a 
screen constantly intervening between him and them which he has 
not been able to remove. Though Minutes have taken the place of 
letters between the civil and military branches of the War Oflice, 
and personal conference of references, the dualism which we hoped 
had been dead flourishes still. Of late indeed the antagonism 
of the still co-ordinate power has been apparent at every turn. 
Mr. Cardwell abolishes the foolish and antiquated distinction 
between the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general’s branches 
by official circular; “ the Horse Guards” prefers to main- 
tain it, and the two departments still exist side by side. Mr. 
Cardwell openly desires to have one Chief of Staff, as in all 
other armies; “the Horse Guards” objects, on the ground 
that its head is his own Chief of Stat and this objection 
is allowed to outweigh the theory and practice which alike con- 
demn it. Mr. Cardwell would establish a genuine working Intel- 
ligence Department; “the Horse Guards” only admit it under 
conditions which make its practical usefulness impossible, and so 
add but a few more well-paid functionaries to an dy overpaid 
and overcrowded headquarter staff. In all these and many minor 
differences, it is but right to say, though the matter seems a per- 
sonal one, the civil administration appears as the reforming ele- 
ment, the military as opposed to wholesome change. Indeed the 
War Office is found proposing improvements in discipline, im- 
provements in education, even improvements in drill, only to find 
that its efforts are at every turn t because interfering with 
prescription or with the patronage for which “the Horse Guards ” 
seems to think that Great Britain maintains her army. 

We have told our story; we will add but a brief parallel. Our 
own example of the division of authority between the Minister and 
the General Commanding-in-Chief was recently imitated by a great 
nation dashing hastily into military reform under the sting of 
sudden and disastrous defeat. It was felt to be necessary in 
Austria, after her misfortunes in 1866, to take the charge of the 
army out of the hands of the Imperial Camera which, under the 
Emperor’s name, had used it for personal and family jobbery, 

hateful to the nation by the collapse at Sadowa; but it was 
naturally enough attempted to soften the abrupt transfer of power 
from the hands of Francis Joseph by creating the same office 
which our Horse Guards here represents, and putting at the head 
of it the one member of the Imperial family of whom all could 
be sure that he would do nothing to disgrace the House of 
Hapsburg and the fair fame of Austria. The Archduke Albert 
a oe which could make his division of authority with 

the new Minister for War grateful to the nation and the army, 


Popular himself, he came of an, illustrious stock ; for his father, the 
great Archduke, had triumphed over every enemy he met save 
Napoleon himself, and had retired with honour from his contest 
with the conqueror of Europe. He was himself a successful 
General-in-Chief, and fresh from the great victory of Custozza, 
He showed himself, in his world-famous pamphlet on Responsi- 
bility in War, thorough master of the highest philosophy of his 
profession, Yet the experiment proved an admitted failure, and 
that for one simple reason; no one was ever able to define the exact 
limits of the respective powers and duties of the General-in-Chief 
and the Minister for War; so, after two years’ deliberate trial, it 
was abandoned for ever. Not that Austria has got rid of her 
best soldier, or ceased to utilize his powers for the good of the 
service which honours him, as it is honoured by his presidency 
over it. What has been done is simply this. The Archduke 
Albert has ceased to be General-in-Chief, or to have any connexion 
with the indoor economy of the War Office. He retains, however, 
all those parts of his former functions which relate to visitation, 
inspection, and report, under his new title of Inspector-General of 
the Austrian Army; and thus he fills a position in which useful- 
ness and dignity are happily combined with freedom from all com- 
plication with the administration of the forces, over whom he still 
presides and watches, though no one but the responsible Minister 
commands them. To such plain teaching as this example offers it 
would be superfluous to wg a moral, 


AN AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD. 


A* American schoolmaster, who has at least no lack of courage, 
has undertaken in a concise manual to teach his countrymen 
good manners. This is known to be a somewhat delicate subject 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and perhaps it is as well that 
anything that may require to be said about it should be said by a 
native rather than by a foreigner. Mr. Gow appears to be anxious 
at the outset to clear himself from the suspicion that, in suggesting 
the possibility of his countrymen being better behaved, he is 
engaged in an underhand attack on Republican institutions. 
In a sort of declaration of faith which he has prefixed to his work 
he states that “he believes religiously in the fundamental principles 
of our American system of government”; but perhaps he forgot at 
the moment the unwritten principle by which the free citizen 
of a great Republic is held to be naturally endowed with all the 
virtues and graces which it is good for anybody to possess. It 
is impossible to deny that Mr. Gow betrays an imperfect 
sympathy with the child of nature who does “as he dam 

lease,” and a touch of Cvesarism may perhaps be detected in 

is ostentatious preference for fastidious refinements and con- 
ventional formalities. Mr. Gow’s book, which bears the title of 
Good Morals and Gentle Manners for Schools and Families, 
is addressed to the rising generation, possibly because he 
fears that their elders would derive little profit from his admoni- 
tions. It is obvious that instruction of this kind, to be of any 
value, should be thorough, and this merit may be claimed for the 
publication before us. Mr. Gow goes to the very roots of things, 
and includes everything. He discusses homicide as well as table- 
napkins. The various degrees of homicide, from excusable homicide 
to murder, are enumerated, but all are deprecated as incompatible 
with gentle manners. “It is,” Mr. Gow observes, “not an un- 
common thing for young men and boys to carry Imives, pistols, 
slung-shots, and other death-dealing instruments,” and he points 
out, for the guidance of persons who wish to avoid committing 
murder, that it is difficult to murder anybody if you have nothing 
to do it with. There can be no doubt, as the writer remarks, that 
the happiness of the world depends to a great extent on the terms 
on which people live together, and the duty of restraining homi- 
cidal instincts is therefore one of the first principles of politeness. 
It will be seen that Mr. Gow does not fail to begin at the begin- 
ning; and in this he shows his practical sagacity, for there would 
obviously be little use in teaching a youth how to conduct himself 
nicely at table until some progress had been made in persuading 
him to abandon the promiscuous use of slung-shots. Mr. Gow 
deprecates not only murder, but profane language, which, he says, is 
“contrary to the law of God and the usages of good society”; so that 
if the first reason is not enough, he has another in reserve. Mr. Gow 
is enthusiastic in his advocacy of charity and good will between 
nations as well as between individuals, and inorder to inculcate this 
lesson he inserts an historical narrative under the heading of 
“ National Apology.” “Thefollowing incident,” he says, “is worthy 
of notice, as it illustrates the application of the moral law in the 
government of nations.” And then he goes on to tell how during 
the American Civil War Great Britain permitted “ ships to be 
furnished in her harbour with arms and men, to prey upon our 
commerce, contrary to the law of nations.” But afterwards Great 
Britain humbly apologized for the wrong she had done; and he 
inserts “the language of the national avology,” which, he adds, was 
accompanied by an agreement to pay for the losses sustained by 
American citizens. There is an impression on this side of the 
Atlantic that the story is not quite so simple as is here represented 
for the edification of American schoolboys, and there are one or 
two important passages which Mr. Gow has somehow forgotten. 
For example, the wrongs of which the Americans complained as 
contrary to the law of nations were things which the Americans 
had themselves always claimed the right to do when it suited 
them, and were contrary, not to the law of nations, but only to 
certain new rules manufactured for a special purpose, which 
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rules have not as yet been recognized as permanently binding 
by any nation in the world. These are no doubt details which 
did not concern the moral of Mr. Gow’s work; but 
it might have been as wil if he had recollected the ap- 
plication of the moral law to historical veracity. Mr. Gow 
is very strong in his condemnation of “plagiarism or literary 
theft.” “To use an author’s works,” he says, “and to derive a 
benefit from them without his consent, is grossly dishonest ”; but 
this remark appears to be limited to the works of American 
authors. Mr. Gow does not allude to the treatment to which 
foreign authors are subjected by his countrymen. 

Having settled the great principles of social morality, Mr. Gow 
descends into the familiar sphere of daily life. He has observed “a 
great propensity in some to cut and deface even painted and 

lished surfaces, such as those of chairs, tables, doors, and window 
Seonas.” and he thinks it “a shame that no public building is 
safe from injury and abuse without the intervention of the police.” 
Court-houses, public halls, hotels, and even churches and cemeteries 
are all despoiled in this way. An anecdote is related which would 
seem to suggest a s mode of dealing with whittlers. 
A shopkeeper finding a man hacking away at his counter cut off 
one of the tails of his coat, which we suppose may be regarded as 
an application of the moral law to the protection of property. 
Mr. Gow thinks that a few hints on cleanliness “ may not be un- 
seasonable to those who aspire to be gentlemen and ladies.” The 
hands, face, neck, and ears should be thoroughly washed eve 
morning, and then dried with a towel, and it is possible that, if 
the hands get very dirty, they may even require to be washed 
twice a day. A tub of cold water is also recommended as a 
“simple luxury.” All linen and cotton clothing should be 
frequently changed and washed. Spots of grease upon the clothes 
indicate a great lack of neatness in the wearer. Every young 
gentleman and lady should be provided with a handkerchief, which 
should be so frequently changed—here is the lurking Czesarism we 


‘hinted at—as to be disagreeable neither to themselves nor to 


their neighbours. Mr. Gow even insists that every person 
should use his own hairbrush, toothbrush, toothpick, and hand- 
kerchief. Again, true politeness would suggest that people 
should not be perfumed with Cologne or musk, onions or to- 
bacco, the odour of the hen-house or the barn. Some persons, 
it seems, have so little regard for the proprieties of the table as to 
clear the throat and cough and spit upon the floor before beginning 
to eat, but “ such thoughtlessness is Seenien of the severest cen- 
sure.” It is also very rude to spit anything out upon the plate. 
No one should be so unpolite as to help himself to sauce with his 
own spoon, or to pick his teeth with a fork. When persons have 
finished eating, it is very ungraceful to tip the chair back upon 
two legs, or place the feet upon the rungs of the chair. Nor does 
Mr. Gow approve of guests carrying off apples, nuts, or sweet- 
meats from the table, unless at the request of the host; “it might 
be supposed that you are not accustomed to such delicacies, and 
thought it nece to lay by a supply for future use.” We are 
further informed that politeness requires that gentlemen should 
not come to the table without their coats, especially if covered 
with perspiration. “The propriety of this rule is very obvious.” 
Mr. Gow, however, is dis to retaliate on the other sex for this 
infringement of manly freedom. “ If,” he Says, “it be considered 
impolite, as it is, for a gentleman to enter’ ladies’ society or to sit 
at table with his coat off, even on a very warm day, it may for 
similar reasons be a question whether a lady may appear in a 
gentleman’s presence with no covering upon her neck and 
shoulders, and no sleeves at all.” e are glad to find, 
however, that Mr. Gow does not think it necessary for 
ladies to talk of the limbs of the table or the bosom of 


achicken. A young woman was hurt in a railway accident and 
taken to the hospital, when the doctor asked what was the matter 
with her. One of her limbs, she said, was injured. Well, he 


returned, but which limb? “Oh, I can’t tell you, doctor, but it’s 
one of my limbs.” “ Oh, nonsense,” cried the doctor, out of all 
patience ; “ which is it—the limb you thread a needle with?” 
“No, sir,” she answered with a sigh, “the limb I wear a garter 
on.” Mr. Gow thinks, and we agree with him, that she might as 
‘well have said leg at once. We gather from some observations in 
this book that young men as well as young women in America are 
victims of the mania for + tinge. ere are, we are told, a 
great many young men and boys who seem desirous of emulati 
their sisters in this absurdity. ies are warned that they shoul 
not appear in elaborate dress for breakfast, nor should they be so 
negligent as to excite remarks at the impropriety of their appearance. 
Mr. Gow rebukes his countrywomen for dressing extravagantly 
in high colours, with laces and jewels, for church, and re- 
lates an incident to show that tawdry finery and the 
display of jewels are not consistent with the ideas of 
good society in Euro The incident was a visit of a 
party of Americans to Odessa, where ps ge the Imperial family, 
and were apparently astonished to find that the Emperor “ sported 
no jewelry or insignia of any kind.” The Empress and the little 
Grand Duchess wore simple suits of foulard silk, with a small blue 
spot on it. ‘Both ladies wore broad blue sashes about their 
waists; linen collars and clerical ties of muslin; low-crowned 
straw hats, trimmed with blue velvet; parasols and flesh-coloured 
gloves.” But this is not all. “The Grand Duchess had no heels 
upon her shoes!” And she also wore her own hair—that is, as far 
as the American visitors could find out. Shoddy might answer 


that it is all very well for Emperors and Empresses to go about in 
this simple way, but that it cannot dispense with high heels, or 
otherwise it would be lost in the ge mob, 


Mr. Gow lays much stress on what he calls “the educated 
mouth.” The educated mouth does not gape or splutter. He 
points out that “it is not in good taste to see persons in public 

laces with their mouths full of gum or wax, and apparently in 

borious exercise.” This habit is especially objectionable in a 
Gracefulness should be studied in all our actions. _There- 


tilt it back against the wall or the furniture. Young people 
should not lean on each other when standi — “A boy 
may with great propriety entertain himself by whistling when he 


ewelry. 
up,” “You've barked up the wrong tree,” “He 
forked over,” “He made tracks,” are excluded from Mr. Gow’s 
oes vocabulary. He is also of opinion that it is going too far 
or a young gentleman to be so familiar with a young lady as to 
toy with her hands or to play with her rings, to handle her curls 
or to encircle her waist with his arm. calling on friends, 
visitors should always enter by the front door, but never until after 
giving a warning by the knocker or door-bell. “The degree 
of intimacy which would justify the violation of this rule, 
and especially an entrance without the use of the knocker or 
bell, should be very clearly established.” It must be admitted 
that some of Mr. Gow’s instructions are painfully elementary, and 
do not convey a very high idea of the delicacy and refinement of the 
society for whose benefit he writes. It would, however, be unfair 
to take this book as a fair sample of the social habits of Americans 
generally. Mr. Gow dates from Indiana, where, it is well known, 
marriage is very free, and perhaps manners are as free as morals. 


THE GAME-LAWS IN ENGLAND. 


ie Committee of the House of Commons which sat during 
the last two Sessions recommended that the protection given 
to rabbits by the Game-laws should be withdrawn, except in 
warrens or other enclosed places. But they qualified this recom- 
mendation by noticing the objection to it, that annoyance would be 
likely to be caused to occupiers by the intrusion of strangers in pur- 
suit of rabbits, and that those strangers would not too scrupulously 
abstain from taking winged game if they saw a convenient oppor- 
tunity. ‘ The — say the Committee, “ is beset with diffi- 
culties”; but these difficulties would be mitigated by the ap- 
plication to this question of practical good sense by those classes 
who are affected by it. The recommendations of the Committee 
ought to have = weight with game-preservers when the consti- 
tution of the Committee is considered. The Chairman was Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who has been, and may be again, a leading member of 
a Conservative Administration, and in the draft Report which he 
proposed occurs the passage :— 

Your Committee cannot too strongly reprobate the practice of some land- 
lords and their shooting tenants of keeping up a large stock of hares 
and rabbits on cultivated lands to the injury of the crops of the farming 
tenants. 
This ph was adopted by the Committee without a divi- 
sion, and it ap in the Report. It is to be hoped that the 
landlords and shooting tenants to whom it refers will accept the 
warning thereby conveyed. They cannot without culpable folly 
pursue a practice which a Committee selected from all sides 
of the House of Commons has unanimously condemned. They 
will do well to observe that the recommendation to take 
rabbits out of the Game-laws was proposed in Committee by Mr. 
Pell, and carried by eleven votes to seven. A similar proposal as 
to hares was made by Mr. Clare Reed, and only rejected by ten 
votes to eight. Mr. Pell and Mr. Clare Reed are Conservatives, 
but they are also farmers. Among the supporters gf Mr. Pell’s 

TO! were Sir Michael Hicks h, Mr. Cowper, Sir George 

rey, and Viscount Mahon. The concurrence of such men in a 
proposal to which some of them see serious objections proves that 
they are strongly impressed with the gravity of the mischief for 
which they try to find a remedy. eir condemnation of the 
practice of excessive preservation of ground game ought to suffice 
without legislative interference, if those to whom it applies are 
guided by prudence and common sense. We believe that an invi- 
tation by Parliament to “all and sundry” to come and kill rabbits 
on a farm would cause worse evils than it would cure. It would 
almost compel preservers of winged game to resort to force for its 
protection, and it would thus be likely to produce breaches of the 

, which would be the cause of fresh and dangerous agitation. 
Those landlords and shooting tenants whose practice is reprobated 
by the Committee should remember that they do not exculpate 
themselves by showing, as frequently they can show, that allow- 
ance is made to the farming tenant in his rent. The sight of a 
field of wheat spoiled by rabbits is offensive to the majority of 
mankind. Such waste of food is condemned without entering into 
the question whether landlord or tenant bears the loss. The tenant 
perhaps receives compensation which is really adequate to the 
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damage; but he or his friends will always allege that he has been 
injured, and agitators will probably take up his case, and ventilate 
it with enormous exaggeration in towns whens bread and meat are 
inconveniently dear. 

The landowners who sat upon this Committee have done 
good service to their class and to the country by thoroughly ex- 
amining the whole subject of the Game-laws. They conclude that 
the principle of these laws must be maintained, but that the prac- 
tice under them is capable of considerable improvement. The 
Report was mainly the work of the Chairman, and it is a good 
example of the sort of Conservatism which would be possible in a 
Government. A sufficient proof of the vitality of the principle of 
the Game-laws is afforded by the fact that recent legislation has 
extended the application of the same principle in the case of fish. 
This legislation has gone beyond the existing moral sense of the 
community. Fish-poaching is regarded with even more indulgence 
than game-poaching, and both are viewed quite differently from 
the appropriation of a fowl or duck. The Chief Constable of 
Dumfriesshire described to the Committee a state of feeling which 
doubtless exists on both sides of the Solway Frith. It had, he says, 
been the practice in Dumfriesshire for very respectable persons 
indeed to fish from time immemorial, and it was not until the 
passing of the Acts of 1862 and 1868, which made the penalties 
very severe, that the fish were protected. The feeling exists in 
the minds of some very respectable tradesmen and farmers that 
there is no harm in going to take a fish, and that it is very good 
pow t and they sympathize very much with the poachers, and 

ink that it is wrong forthem to be prosecuted and punished. “I 
have even Imown,” says the Chief Constable, “a public subscrip- 
tion got up for the purpose of defending a set of poachers and of 
afterwards paying their fines if they were convicted.” Scott has 
vividly described in a novel the sport of salmon-spearing in the 
Solway, and the feeling of the sportsmen towards laws or persons 
that would interfere with it. The feeling seems to have continued 
to the present time, and it causes serious difficulty in enforcing any 
law for the protection either of the breed of fish in general or of 

roprietary rights in fishing. Yet laws for both these purposes 
oe been enacted in the last few years, and there is a 
general concurrence of opinion that such laws are necessary. The 
only difference between the case of fish and that of game 1s, that 
fish cost nothing to feed, whereas it is alleged, with more or less 
truth, that game are fed at the expense of the farmer, while his 
landlord protits by them. Putting aside, however, for the moment 
the question who feeds hares and rabbits, the worst that can be said 
against these animals is that they are among the luxuries in which a 
wealthy nation chooses to indulge. The opponents of the Game- 
laws may denounce this form of luxury as much as they please, but 
nobody, and least of all the dwellers in towns, will listen to them. 

The evidence as to the production and consumption of rabbits 
seems to have surprised the Committee who heard it. The number 
of hares and rabbits produced in the United Kingdom annually 
is stated to be thirty millions, supplying about forty thousand 
tons of food; and the collection and manufacture of the skins 
of these animals furnish employment to many thousands of 

ple. It may be said that, if rabbits are necessary or desira- 
le as food, they may be bred in enclosed warrens, where 
they would devour no crops that are not specially planted 
for them. Experiments of this kind are likely to become nu- 
merous, but they will always be made under the drawback 
that the collection of a large number of animals of the same kind 
in one place seems to invite disease. The rabbit which ranges 
freely over the fields adjacent to his burrow is said to be more 
prolific than the rabbit which is confined in a warren, and thus he 
makes some return for his keep, but not enough to justify his 
existence in the view of severe economy. In proportion as agri- 
culture becomes more scientific the rabbit is found to be a greater 
nuisance, but nevertheless we do not expect to see him abolished. 
No amount of agitation can get rid of the fact that rabbit-shooting 
is a sport to which many persons are strongly addicted. The hare 
holds in coursing counties an unassailable position, and if land- 
lords resolved to extirpate him, tenants would interfere for his pro- 
tection. The whole result of the inquiry by this Committee is 
that, with good sense and moderation among landowners and 
shooting tenants, agitation against the Game-laws will not be 
dangerous. ‘jae class of game-preservers is perpetually recruited by 
men who have made money in trade, and our popular novelists, 
who reflect the manners of the time, agree in sending their 
wealthy people to the Highlands in autumn. 

The practical question, therefore, confines itself to improvement 
in the existing law and its administration. Many complaints were 

before the Committee against the Poaching Prevention Act 
of 1862: but if that Act be what its name implies, the complaints 
may be supposed to proceed from those who do not desire that 
poaching should be prevented. It was said by a witness who had 
good opportunity for observing, that since this Act passed fowl- 
stealing had become less common. The Act empowers a constable 
“in any highway, street, or public place, to search any person 
whom he may have good cause tos of coming from any land 
where he shall have been unlawfully in search or rapes of game.” 
Mr. Joseph Arch, who stated to the Committee his objections to 
the Game-laws, complained that his brother-in-law coming home 
from Warwick ofine late at night, with groceries bought 
for family use, was stopped and searched by a policeman. It 
was exp'ained to Mr. Arch by the Committee that a police- 
man stopping and searching a person without reasonable cause 
would be liable to an action in the County Court. It might 


have been added that, if the aggrieved person happened to be 
destitute of the means of litigation, he would easily find some be- 
nevolent society or individual to supply it. If policemen abuse 
their powers under this or any other Game Act, we have small 
expectation that they will escape punishment. The strongest 
objection to the existing system is one that applies not so much to 
the law as to its administration, Mr. W. 8. Walpole, an attorney 
who has had much experience in cases under the Game-laws, put 
this objection fairly to the Committee when he said that he thought 
that, “in administering the law, it is administered with stronger 
inferences against a poacher than against another man.” The Com- 
mittee saw no reason to believe that there was just ground for dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the Game-laws by magistrates 
generally, but they at the same time admit that any considerable 
amount of distrust in a tribunal tends to impair the authority of 
the law which it administers. The Committee recommend that day- 
poaching cases be taken out of the category of criminal offences, and 
that the option of trial by jury be given to persons accused of night- 
poaching ; and they think that these recommendations would re- 
move whatever ground may exist for complaint against the admini- 
stration of the law. There may perhaps be difierences of opinion 
as to the exact terms of the law which should be adopted to 
restrain day-poaching ; but it is clear that, whether this law be 
called a Game-law or a law of trespass, a law of some kind is 
necessary. Mr. Walpole, who stated strong objections either to 
the Game-laws or their administration, declared his opinion that, if 
the Game-laws were to be repealed, a stringent law of trespass 
must be substituted. Mr. Bartlett, a tenant-farmer of Norfolk, 
would prefer to make game property; but if that were not done, 
a stringent law of trespass must be, in his judgment, the alterna- 
tive. It may not be superfluous to remark that a stringent law of 
trespass might be worked to the annoyance of pedestrians and ex- 
cursionists whom recent legislation has inclined to favour. This 
conclusion, that the only choice lies between a Game-law and a 
trespass-law will, we believe, be adopted by any candid and careful 
reader of this Report. The Committee, and particularly the Chair- 
man, deserve credit for having so fully and fairly done their work. 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
VI. 

NCE more evidence is afforded of how greatly the revivals in 
European art have been aided and accelerated by skilled 
industries and art manufactures. Ofthe three leading arts—paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture—painting owes the least and 
architecture the most to comparatively recent decorative develop- 
ments. At the same time sculpture, without the surrender of her 
individual dignity or independence, has deigned, when required, 
to serve as the handmaid of her elder sister, and thus architecture 
not only gains surface decoration, but is ennobled by the presence of 
the human figure. In no way have International Exhibitions 
proved of more use than in the wide publicity given to whatever 
tends to the common brotherhood of the arts. Here, in Vienna, 
we see that the time of isolation is past, that no one art presumes 
to stand alone, that, on the contrary, each seelis aid from the other, 
all combining together with the one purpose of adding refined 
enjoyment to human life. Thus the world’s arts are the measure 
ot the world’s civilization. The city, the church, and the private 
dwelling are the several spheres of co-operation ; and accordingly 
in the “ Welt-Ausstellung ” at Vienna are seen the utmost develop- 
ments now possible to municipal, ecclesiastical, and domestic arts. 
The topics thus indicated might appear alarmingly large and 
complex were it not that the ground has been often traversed 
before. Indeed some disappointment is felt that there is so little 
new, and that the best of what is new is but the revival of what 
is old. In fact, the present Exhibition tells the same story as its 
predecessors; modern art is purest and highest when closest to 
ancient art. Even that reciprocity between all the arts which is 
the best hope of the present century is as old as the times of 

Giotto, the Pisani, Della Robbia, and Cellini. 

We have found Austria behind the rest of Europe in painting 
and in sculpture. By way of compensation she has distincuished 
herself in architecture. Accordingly, as might be expected, Vienna 
is foremost in all that pertains to architectural decoration and to 
the internal adorning and furnishing of private dwellings. The 
cabinet-work, the glass fabrics, the ornamental leather-work and 
book-bindings, with other elegancies for the drawing-room and the 
boudoir, are of an excellence and richness which might naturally 
be expected in a capital which has long been among the most 
luxurious in Europe. The taste displayed in these luxuries of 
life is not always pure; in fact, the Viennese are too lavish 
of ornament to care for strict style. It must, however, be 
admitted that no people manage to throw into interiors such 
sumptuous effect of colour and design—as witness the new Opera 
House, the Music Verein, and the Arsenal. Moreover, we find 
in the Exhibition, as well as within the city itself, how much 
has been done of late years in the way of constructional materials. 
The large brick edifices which form a striking and novel feature in 
the city panorama owe their enrichment to terra-cottas and 
moulded bricks. In the neighbourhood of Vienna are valuable 
and extensive beds of clay, which were worked even in the time of 
the Romans. And here, by way of parenthesis, we may observe 
that all along the Danube, and especially about Pesth, which had 
the attraction of hot mineral springs, the Romans have made their 
presence known by arts some of which survive to the present day. 
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Among these is the art of moulding in clay which, on the banks 
of the two great rivers of Central Europe—the Danube and the 
Rhine—never fell into extinction either under Roman or German 
Emperors. And now, in accordance with the commercial spirit of 
the age, this important manufacture is in the hands of a commer- 
cial company which has its seat of operations in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna. This immense factory is in itself a colony ; between 
six and seven thousand hands are employed, pensions are granted 
to the aged and the infirm, a Kinder-garten is maintained for the 
young, and doctors and a hospital are provided for the sick. It is 
not often that art and humanity show themselves thus akin. This 
establishment, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world, has not only supplied the moulded clay needed for the 
signal revival of brick architecture within Vienna, but has also 
made consignments to Italy, Athens, and indeed to all quarters of 
the globe. It is hard to over-estimate the influence of these art 
designs, multiplied a thousandfold by mechanism, upon the archi- 
tecture of modern Europe. The triumphal arch raised as a trophy 
by Austria is one of the most noteworthy works in the Exhibition, 
not less memorable than Minton’s majolica fountain in the London 
Exhibition of 1862. Thisarch, in its polychrome, its low and high 
relief, and its statues in the round, may be taken as a compendium of 
all that has been done or can be done in the way of burnt clay. 
Perhaps it were too much to lay claim for it to any novelty of inven- 
tion ; the value of the products is in their exhaustive character. For 
instance, as to play of colour, here isa variety ranging from creamy 
white to yellow, and so through intermediate shades to red, and 
thence down to shadow colours and emphatic darks. On either side 
of the arch rise pilasters decorated with arabesques and medal- 
lions, and illumined with green and gold. The composition 
also comprises painted plaques with angels and emblematic 
figures in relief on a gold ground, and at the summit against the 
sky are terra-cotta life-size figures in the round. It will thus be 
seen that an architect is more than sufficiently supplied with 
structural and decorative materials by which he may carry out 
the most ornate design without the aid of stone or the intrusion of 
stucco or paint. We are here reminded of one of the many 
synchronous revivals in England and on the Continent. Nume- 
rous buildings in London and the country prove that our 
English makers of ornamental bricks and terra cottas are not 
behind their Continental rivals. The manufacture, in fact, both 
at home and abroad, has reached the point at which the limit to 
invention is chiefly economic. In the long run, even in the arts, 
what pays best prospers best. Unfortunately the published ac- 
count of the Vienna firm now before us does not include a price list. 

Painted windows make but a poor show in Vienna. Were we 
to judge indeed from the display in the Exhibition, we might infer 
that the art of painting on glass is on the decline, which certainly 
would be a false conclusion as to England, and possibly also as 
to France. In an outlying territory beyond ‘the terra-cotta arch 
above described isa building placed among beer-halls, especialy 
erected for the advantageous display of painted glass. The collec- 
tion confirms the belief that Germany lags behind the most favoured 
nations—a conclusion which will not be called in question by those 
who do not approve the picture-making process of Munich. A tour 
among the cathedrals of Germany, beginning with Cologne and 
ending with Vienna, would not be rewarded by modern glass 
comparable to that in the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 

In porcelain and ceramies generally there will be little new for 
people familiar with stalls which have always been the most at- 
tractive in International Exhibitions. France again distances all 
competitors ; indeed she is foremost as heretofore both in porcelain 
and bronzes, just as she is chief in sculpture and the pictorial arts; 
the reason for this wide-stretching supremacy being her mastery 
over the human fi and her command of decorative design. 
England of late years is known to have made in porcelain and 
earthenware an approach to France; but it is not possible for 
private enterprise to compete with Sévres, sustained by State 
subsidy. Once more Italy is conspicuous for Venetian glass as 
reyived by Messrs. Salviati; also for the “ Manifattura Ginori,” 
consisting of ceramic figures somewhat after the manner of Capo di 
Monte. This last revival is praiseworthy rather than perfect. 
Italian artists with their wel fertility and facility extemporize 
sniall groups in clay, but their modelling lacks sharpness, preci- 
sion, and pluck, A nation, like an individual, is the same in 
small things as in great—a law illustrated by the great and the 
minor arts of France, of England, and of Italy. 

The collection of Photographs merits a word from its extent and 
its exceptional character. Here the art of photography may be said to 
make the circuit of the globe. Not only do the States of Europe, in- 
cluding even Russia, Norway, Sweden, Greece, Spain, and Portugal, 
send what they deem best worth showing, but North and South 
America, New Zealand, Algiers, and India serve to make the art com- 
mensurate with the civilized world. The collection deserves all 
the more serious consideration inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the plates produced are from art works or historic monuments of 
which photography affords the most trustworthy records. The value 
of such faithful transcripts is specially proved in the architectural 
remains of India, Greece, and Italy. e service of International 
Exhibitions is that they stimulate the production of works of a 
magnitude which cannot ibly be remunerative. 

Mosaics, notwithstanding that they are in less favour than for- 
merly, have not been yet abandoned by England, Italy, and Russia. 
England in the Potteries still persists in producing earthenware, 
as distinguished from glass, tessere ; the surface of the finished 
picture is consequently “matt” or dead, instead of lustrous. It 


may be admitted that such a material is a near approach to the 
stone mosaics of the Romans; indeed this ceramic mosaic is 
perhaps more fitted for pavements than for walls. Messrs. Salviati, 
as contrasted with Messrs. Minton, as glass manufacturers, are 
naturally identified with vitreous mosaics; they have thus sought 
to revive the compositions in use in Italy in the middle ages, and 
hence the authorities entrusted with the restoration of St. Mark’s 
have employed materials from the factory in Murano. The 
rival establishment is that of the Pope in the Vatican ; but one of 
the many consequences of the —— position of the Papal 
dominions, made evident within the Exhibition and elsewhere, is 
that mosaics from the Roman manufactory are not shown; hence 
no comparison can be instituted between modern Venetian and 
modern Roman mosaics. But the two establishments are so much 
of the same school that in the restorations at Ravenna we have 
found tesserze from Venice and from Rome used indiscriminately ; 
yet preference is given to the latter. In truth, Roman mosaics 
from the Vatican are the finer of the two. To this Roman school be- 
long the elaborate tigure-pictures which in successive International 
Exhibitions have come from St. Petersburg. Indeed the Russian 
Government, at the time when the exigencies of the Church 
called for extended mosaic decoration, at once set up in Rome an 
infant manufactory, wherein students from the Imperial Academy 
on the banks of the Neva were instructed in the technical processes 
of mosaic-making. The results are now patent in Vienna in the 
group “Jesus Blessing Little Children,” and in the single figures 
of “ St. Catherine” and “St. Anastasia,” severally executed for the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac from the designs of Professor Neff. It is an 
old story that Professor Neff is ‘best known by certain naked 
nymphs which in the Hermitage are more often copied than any 
other pictures. And it is the misfortune of Russia, in her manu- 
facture of mosaics and in her revival of other arts, that she 
severed herself wholly from local and historic styles such as the 
Byzantine, and plunged headlong into meretricious modernism. 
Thus it has been the fatal fault of the mosaics which from time to 
time she has exhibited in Western or Southern Ewope thet they 
are of the nature of pleasing easel pictures rather than severe 
monumental works fitted to hold a place in noble architectural 
structures. And yet some of these mosaics are far too ponderous to 
serve as pretty playthings. For example, we have seen inthe Im- 
perial manufactory in St. Petersburg a “ Last Supper ” which, before 
it reaches its destination in the Cathedral of St. Isaac, will have 
cost four years’ labour, will have needed three hundred thousand 
tesseree, and will have reached a total weight of ten tons. We 
could wish that space permitted us to recount the efforts made by 
Russia in other directions for the development of the arts within 
her vast empire. In Vienna we were disappointed not to find 
more products from the Ecole Strogonoft, Moscow; the works 
exhibited in St. Petersburg three years ago gave proof that in 
the art schools of Russia national styles handed down throv 
many centuries serve as the basis of instruction. The motives 
which these movements have been actuated are set forth in two 
pamphlets published in St. Petersburg—the one a statement re- 
specting ‘“ the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts,” the 
other an —— dissertation by M. Boutovsky, Director of the 
Strogonoff School at Moscow, on “ Education applied to Industry 
in Europe, and particularly in Russia.” At Vienna other signs are 
not wanting of approaching developments within the Russian 
Empire. . 

In fine, in Vienna we are once more led to the conclusion that 
of recent years progress has been chiefly in the direction of 
the subsidiary arts. While sculpture and painting have been 
stationary, if not in actual retrogression, those arts of decoration 
which bring to a nation a and to private life luxury and re- 
fined enjoyment have throughout the length and the breadth of 
Europe found unexampled development. This nag of art pro- 
duction, this capacity for art progress, have been mainly pro- 
moted through improved mechanism and a more highly educated 
taste. Each successive Exhibition proves how close is the race 
for pre-eminence among all civilized nations. And it is satis- 
factory to find that England, who at the first start was lamen- 
tably in the rear, is now found among the foremost ranks in the 
arena of art. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


M LEFEVRE and Fordham, according to ‘their wont, 
2¥ie opened the autumn campaign at Newmarket, Tourbillon 
winning the Trial Stakes after a pretty race with Dalnacardoech, 
an old handicap acquaintance, Cedric the Saxon, being beaten off. 
As Tourbillon was entered to be sold for one thousand sovereigns, 
ard Dalnacardoch for three hundred only, the two horses met at 
nearly even weights, Dalnacardoch thus having the advantage of 
two years’ seniority without any corresponding penalty. A far 
greater triumph was in store for the French colours in the next 
race but one, the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, in which Doncaster 
essayed to give Ilageolet 7lbs. Considering that Flageolet has 
twice beaten Doncaster this year at even weights, we are at a loss 
to know why it was looked on as a certainty that on this occasion 
Mr. Merry’s horse would be able to give weight away. Perhaps it 
was the fine race he run with Marie Stuart for the St. Leger which 
inspired his supporters with confidence ; and possibly the course— 
across the flat—may not have been thought long enough for 
Flageolet. —— the confidence in Doncaster never 
wavered, — ly as he appeared to be in the best possible con- 
dition. antagonists of the pair were Andred, Cobham, and 
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Laird of Holywell; but their chances of success could hardly be 
seriously entertained. Laird of Holywell was started to make the 
running for his stable companion Flageolet; and he performed 
this office to the best of his ability for three-quarters of a mile, when 
Flageolet had to take up the running for himself. Even before 
this, however, Doncaster, it had been observed, was in difficulties, 
and at the Bushes, to every one’s astonishment, he was not only in 
difficulties, but hopelessly beaten. 
strode away at his leisure, and won ultimately in a canter by six 
lengths. If Doncaster’s defeat by Flageolet was only in accord- 
ance with the previous running of the pair, what can be said of 
the inability of Mr. Merry’s horse to get in front of animals like 
Andred and Cobham? It may be that Doncaster is a weak-con- 
stitutioned horse, who can only show to advantage now and then ; 
or it may be that his punishing race at Doncaster with Marie 
Stuart took the steel out of him; but in any case it can-| 
not be supposed that this is Doncaster’s real form. The minia- | 
ture Cambridgeshire, as the Great Eastern Handicap may per- | 
haps be termed, attracted as usual a large field of twenty-one, | 
the starters including Modena, Roquefort, Sister Helen, Miss 
Stockwell, Landmark, Glaucus, and other speedy animals. A 

retty finish between three of the light weights, Day Dream, 

ister to Eltham, and Delay, resulted in the victory of the 
first named by a short head, while Sister to Eltham beat Delay for 
second place by a neck. The winner, a four-year-old, with 6 st. 
on her ie leniently treated, considering that she has won 
several races. Last year she ran five times, and was victorious on 
three occasions. The Great Eastern Handicap is now decided on 
the Bretby Stakes course, instead of the T.Y.C., and therefore it is 
not quite such a scurry as it used to be. Whatever got the best 
of the start on the T.Y.C. was pretty sure to win; but the finish 
of the Bretby Stakes course takes some doing. 

The Buckenham Stakes met with the common fate of the few rich 
sweepstakes which still remain, and ended in a walk over. Neither 
Mr. Grawfurd, Mr. Merry, Mr. Savile, nor Mr. T. E. Walker cared 
to send one of their representatives to the post, and so Lord Fal- 
mouth had all the forfeits to himself with the moderate Atlantic. 
The Boscawen Stakes, however, did attract three out of the five 
entered; but it was a mere canter for the rapidly improv- 
ing George Frederick, who disposed of Tripaway and Juvenis 
with the greatest ease. And then, over the easy last half 
of the Abingdon mile, Couronne de Fer secured the Hopeful 
Stakes from Mr. Winkle, Regal, Kidbrooke, and Lady Mary. It 
was a field of winners, and every one of the five was penalized, 
Couronne de Fer and Lady May carrying 6 Ibs. extra, and the 
other three 3 lbs. extra each. ough a small, it was as select a 
company as has met in a two-year-old race this year; but the 
extreme ease and shortness of the course prevent this race from 
ranking in importance with the Champagne or Woodcote Stakes, 
or with the other principal two-year-old races of the season. The 
Middle Park Plate, of course, stands by itself without any rival. 
Couronne de Fer won, as we have said, but was hard pressed by 
Mr. Winkle, whose form throughout the season would only entitle 
him to rank in the second class; so that the winner’s reputation 
must rest on his two victories at Stockbridge, which were undoubt- 


edly great performances. It will be remembered that at the 
Hampshire Meeting Couronne de Fer first beat Napoleon III.— 
who subsequently won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster—and 


a large field for the Hurstbourne Stakes, and then, about an hour 
and a half afterwards, won the Stockbridge Cup, carrying a heavy 
penalty, from Suleiman, Birbeck, and four others. Both these 
races also were won in a canter, and when mentioning a few weeks 
ago that Marsworth and Ecossais stood considerably above the 
other two-year-olds, we were perhaps wrong in not associating 
Couronne de Fer with them in the supremacy. His narrow 
victory in the Hopeful Stakes goes for little in our estimation, on 
account of the nature of the course. The Twenty-fourth Triennial 
for four-year-olds, over the trying course from the Ditch in, was 
walked over for by Uhlan, not one of the thirty-four entered caring 
to + Mr. Savile’s hardy son of Ranger. And with this the 
first day’s racing was brought to a conclusion. 

The sport on the second day was of a much less interesting 
description. We had asight of Kaiser at the commencement of 
the proceedings; but his opponents, Tambour, His Grace, and 
Marquis Townshend, were too moderate to give him much trouble 
in carrying off the Newmarket St. Leger, run, like the last race on 
the preceding day, from the Ditch in. He carried a 5 lbs. penalty, 
but beat Tambour easily by five lengths. Nor do we think that 
M. Lefevre succeeded in gaining much line for his Cesarewitch 
horses; for, though it was said that Kaiser tired very much 
towards the finish and swerved suspiciously, yet Tambour most 
certainly never got on terms with him during the last quarter of 
a mile; and if Kaiser was tiring, there was all the more chance 
for Tambour to make up some of his lost ground. We do not 
consider Kaiser by any means a first-class horse; but he is quite 
a enough to win a race of this —— without enabling 

is opponents to take his measure. A Welter Handicap, over the 
T.Y.C., fell to the top weight Blenheim, who was giving two stone to 
The Knight, a five-year-old like himself, and almost the same weight 
to Ringwood and Bordeaux, also five-year-olds. And Wild Myrtle 
won the Twenty-fifth Triennial, across the flat, though only by half 
a length from Princess Christian, who might have got even still 
soap had she not been disappointed at the moment of making 

effort. 

Thursday’s racing with the Rutland Stakes, which brought 

out Blantyre, one of Mr. Merry’s dark two-year-olds. e 


From that point Flageolet . 


was opposed by Beaconsfield, Periwig, Sweet Note, and four 
more, and just managed to make a dead heat with the first- 
named in the last stride. It was the general opinion that 
Beaconsfield ought to have won, and that he would be certain 
to win the deciding heat; however, a division of the stakes was 
agreed upon, and Baron Rothschild’s horse walked over. Blantyre 
will have to improve very much on this form, or his preten- 
sions must have been vastly overrated. Again in the succeed- 
ing race, a Two-year-old Sweepstakes over the T.Y.C., we 
had a field of winners, five out of the six runners being penalized 
for previous successes ; and Eve, with 4 Ibs. the better of the long- 
suffering Mr. Winkle, for whom there is apparently no rest in this 
world, pulled through by a neck, Mr. Winkle beating all the re- 
mainder easily. The growing reputation of George Frederick was 
still further strengthened by his clever victory in the Triennial on 
the T.Y.C. over a large field, including Folengo, Regal, and 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Cartwright’s Brother to Albert Victor only 
won by a neck, but he ran with great gameness, and is deservedly 
a prominent favourite for the Middle Park Plate, which will be 
decided next week. There was a very poor field for the Cesarewitch 
Trial Handicap, over the Cesarewitch course, which could not by any 
possibility have thrown light on the great handicap of next week, 
unless indeed M. Lefévre’s representative, Manille, had won in a 
canter. As it was, he was beaten in a canter by Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Royal George, while Baron Rothschild’s Hippia filly never showed 
prominently in the race. Yet the position of Moissonneur and 
Corisande in the Cesarewitch market was not affected in the 
slightest degree. Far better was the Queen’s Plate—also run over 
the Cesarewitch course—which furnished a very fine struggle be- 
tween Eole II., Shannon, and Lilian, M. Lefévre’s horse winning 
by a neck, and Shannon defeating Lilian for second place by half a 
length. The pace, however, was very indifferent till just towards 
the latter part of the race, there being no second string to force 
the running; but it is something to see a contest of any kind for a 
Queen’s Plate, and they did gallop all the way, although not very 
fast. 

A quiet day’s racing on the Friday wound up an interesting if 
not specially eventful week. Sixteen ran for the October Handi- 
cap, including Laburnum, Proto-martyr, Enfield, Lord Gough, 
Nobleman, Barmston, and Androcles—winner of the French 
Cesarewitch last Sunday week. The winner, however, turned w 
in Tichborne, who had been nowhere in the Great Eastern Handi- 
cap, but had run second to Blenheim in the Welter Handicap on 
the subsequent day. The victory was easily re by three 
lengths, and Lord Gough was second; while the old horses, light 
as were their imposts—Nobleman, 6 years, 7 st. 2 lbs. ; Barmston, 
5 years, 6 st. 8 Ibs.; and Entield, 6 years, 7 st. 5 Ibs. for example— 
could never get near the front. M. Lefévre and Fordham appro- 
priately wound up the week, as they began it, with a second victory 
of Tourbillon, over Maid of Perth, Auricomus, Lincoln, and five 
more, and the finish between Tourbillon and Maid of Perth was 
one of the finest things of the meeting. The winner was conceding 
sy Long's filly the year and 4 lbs., and just beat her by a 

At the meeting of the Jockey Club held during the week Lord 
Coventry brought forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, that for the future three-year-olds and upwards should not 
be allowed to run in any race of a shorter distance than a mile; 
but he must have well known that he had little chance of 
support. We were rather surprised to find that he succeeded 
in obtaining a seconder; but he did accomplish that and no 
more; the whole meeting of, we think, twenty-four members, 
with the exception of the proposer and seconder, uniting to 
insist on things being left as they are, and on the country being 
inundated with worthless racing stock, unsound, infirm, roarers, 
and such like, that find a mile very much too far for them. So 
far from the Jockey Club showing any disposition to move 
forward in the direction pointed out by those who are anxious to. 

reserve a national sport in such a way that it may be beneficial 
instead of detrimental, as it now is, to the country at large, we 
are quite prepared to see them before long take more than one 
retrograde step. It is currently reported that a strong effort will 
shortly be made to obtain the repeal of the law not long ago 
wy prohibiting two-year-old racing before the 1st of May. 

lerks of courses are up in arms against that law; and it is 
believed that there is a strong party in the Jockey Club bent on 
seeing it rescinded. The Jockey Club bas never showed any effectual 
zeal for the reform of the Turf; such reforms as have been made 
have been secured by chance divisions more than by any active 
co-operation on the part of the Club, And now that some of the 
best supporters of racing are abandoning it, and the places of others 
in the council of the Turf are vacant, it is but too likely that 
what little good has been done will be undone. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ROME.* 


WE must again do our duty by clearing off a few of the books 
of this kind which gather on our table by heaps. And the 


* Analysis of Roman ——. A Text-book for the College, the School, 
a the Private Student. By William C. Pearce. London: Longmans & 
0. 1873. 
A Catechism of Roman History. Edited by Elizabeth M. Sewelk. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1873. 
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duty is rendered one degree less irksome when we can discern any 
good thing in any one among the crowd. Now, though we do not 
see that Mr. Pearce had any particular call to meddle with Roman 
History, yet we do not feel any such distinct call to warn him off 
the subject as we often do in such cases. He has got a long way 
beyond Goldsmith and Lempriére, which we take to be the great 
authorities for many of his brother-compilers. Mr. Pearce does 
not seem to be much of a scholar; indeed a good many passages 
seem to show that he does not understand the Latin tongue at all. 
But he has, at least during the central part of his History, read and 
made very fair use of some of the best modern books on his 
subject. His chief guide seems to be Dr. Ihne, but he has also 
laid a good many other writers, from Niebuhr to Mommsen, under 
contribution. By this means he has got a very respectable notion 
of the Roman Commonwealth and its changes, and during a good 
part of the book he distinctly rises above the level of cram. Some 
of Mr. Pearce’s general sketches of particular periods are much 
above the level df tose of the kind. It may be that the standard 
of this sort of thing is so very low that we value the least glim- 
mering of sense more than it deserves. Still, where the standard 
is so low, it is something when we light upon anything from which 
we do not turn away at the first glimpse. Of course these small 
books can never be really well done except when real scholars 
stoop to take them in hand, But as long as they are done by 
rsons of Mr. Pearce’s class, it is only fair to point out one who, 
ike Mr. Pearce, does much better than the mass of his 
class; and this we can honestly say of the central part 
of his book, the history of the Commonwealth. At the 
beginning and ending he breaks down. It is of course the very 
hardest thing to know how to treat the mythical part of the 
story. It cannot be left out altogether. The world would hardly 
stand a History of Rome without any Romulus and Remus at all; 
and though the story of Romulus and Remus is not history, yet 
the fact that such a story arose is undoubtedly part of the history; 
and when from Remus we get on to Tatius, we get to something 
which, though — not history, is we may be quite sure the 
legendary expression of a real prehistoric state of things. Besides, 
simply as stories, the legends are so famous and often so beautiful 
in themselves that no one could wish to get rid of them altogether. 
We must then keep our legends, and the only thing to be done 
with them seems to be to tell them as stories, at the same time 
clearly explaining that they are merely stories. But this at once 
needs a good deal of room, and it needs a power of telling a story 
which all people have not. But in any case the stories must not 
be told as if the writer really believed in them, and above all they 
must not be told in the high-polite style. You may tell the 
story of Numa and Egeria as the fairy tale which it is, and 
explain that nobody is to believe it, and all will be well. But 
if you talk about Numa and Egeria in exactly the same tone 
in which you talk about Pompeius and Cesar, though you do 
put a note to say that the story is legend and not history, this 
effect is not gained. In this Mr. Pearce breaks down. He 
breaks down at both ends, by failing to connect the histo: 
of Rome with that general history of the world of whic 
it is the central act. This, the great lesson of Roman history, 
is of course what a crammer and compiler, even if really in- 
telligent, cannot attain to. To put the history of Rome into its right 
a at both ends, it needs one who has really read and thought 
or himself, and who has learned to grasp that general view of 
history into which the history of Rome fits in as only a part, 
though by far the greatest sag 
In this point of view the history of the Commonwealth and 
the history of the Empire are equally important, though their 
importance is of different kinds. “The Commonwealth is greatest 
as a political study, as the piece of history which gives us 
the widest field for comparison with other Commonwealths be- 
fore and since. The importance of the Empire is owing to 
its being the dominion out of which the nations and states of 
modern ‘Europe have risen. It is owing to the duration of the laws 
and tongue of Rome and of the creed whose e has been co- 
extensive with the range of Roman ates thie is the real 
Roman history, and by one who really has general history at his 
fingers’ ends it may be put into a very small space and into very 
~ words. But all thisis beyond the compiler. He may, as Mr. 
earce has done, get a fair notion of the wars and revolutions 
of the Roman Commonwealth, because that may be got by read- 
ing a few of the best books ned devoted to Roman sub- 
—. But to teach the real lesson of Roman history, to put 
man history into its proper place at both ends, is quite 
another matter; and here Mr. Pearce breaks down, as any com- 
must break down. Besides this, Mr. Pearce does not seem to 
ve given the same kind of care to the history of the Empire 
which he has given to that of the Commonwealth. We do not 
see the same signs of the influence of good modern books. Of all 
ages of the world, the centuries from Augustus to Charles the 
sreat—and Arnold was undoubtedly right in fixing the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great as the point at which a History of Rome 
ought to stop—most need frouping into periods. To learn the 
names of a succession of rors, and to do nothing more, is 
simply useless. Or rather it is impossible ; the mind refuses to re- 
member them, and it might in tru as well be asked to remember the 
Consular fasti, Mr. Pearce, who gives each Emperor or pair of 
Emperors 2 sepatate ph and heading, is misled by the ex- 
ample of Histories ose of England and France, where the 
reigns of the Kings do make a convenient arrangement and some- 
thing more. But the mere difference between the average length of 


their reigns and that of the reigns of the momentary Emperors of 
the third century is a most practical difference in the matter of 
learning and remembering. e great Illyrian Emperors of that 
date are most important as a class, and they mark a stage in the 
history of the Empire which cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
mind. Manya reader will be able to carry off a very useful notion 
of their general historical position without keeping their exact 
succession in his head; but an attempt to remember their names and 
order without a clear idea of their position in universal history is 
altogether vain. Of course we do not expect writers of this class 
to understand the continuance of the Roman Empire after the 
time conventionally fixed for its end. They are one and all, Mr. 
Pearce included, in the state of mind which cannot be so well set 
forth as by their own formulas, which of course make Augustulus 
the last Emperor and turn the Patrician Odoacer into a King of 


Italy. 

We have run on at this length mainly because Mr. Pearce is in 
a marked way better than most of his class, so that his failures 
show better ph a worse example how worthless the whole class 
of thing is. As for style, Mr. Pearce of course writes in the grand 
style, though not in a very offensive variety of it. But the most 
curious thing is what we have already hinted at, his seemingly 
total ignorance of the Latin language. It is funny when we are 
told that the slaves who were set free by Sulla were called “ the 
Cornelia.” But this, if it stood alone, might possibly be a mis- 

rint; and anyhow it would not be worse than when Mr. W. C. 

azlitt talked about “ Manuel Comnena.” But when we come to a 
“lex frumentum,” we see that we have got into the same region as 
the argument that “brum” meanta stick, because “ candelabrum ” 
meant a candlestick and “candela” a candle. “Lex frumentum” 
must be Latin for a corn-law, because “lex” is law and “ frumen- 
tum” is corn. Mr. Pearce of course had often enough seen a 
“lex Julia” or “Cornelia” referred to, to know that “lex” 
should come before “ frumentum,” and not the other way. But 
the odd thing of all is that a man who has really picked up a very 
fair notion of what the Roman “ plebs” was, should fancy that 
the name is the se of the singular “ pleb.” We can at least hit 
on no other explanation than Mr. Pearce’s practice of calling any 
particular plebeian a “ pleb.” 

The other little book which we have before us sets us against 
itself, perhaps unjustly, by being in the form of question and 
answer. Miss Sewell gives a defence of catechisms in her Preface, 
from which we learn that they are “useful adjuncts, but nothing 
more”; and also that “ in the use of a catechism it is well to make 
the pupil learn the question as well as the answer.” We infer 
then that there is somewhere or other a class of beings so ill-fated 
as to be set to learn this kind of thing by heart. Now we know 
perfectly well what this means. With the mass of teachers it has 
simply to be said by heart, and the change of a word, which may 

ly show intelligence and thought, is dealt with as a mistake 
quite as deadly as to go utterly wrong in the facts. And the time 
of which we have just been speaking at some 1 seems of all 
times the least suited for this kind of treatment. It must be hard 
indeed to get any clear general view of the great transitional period 
in the form of question and answer, and no good that we know of 
can possibly come of ana by heart little stiff statements about 
Constantine, Valentinian, ic, and the rest, winding up of course 
with Odoacer, King of Italy.. We must however say for Miss 
Sewell that she makes a successful effort to be fair, and does not 
make out Constantine to be a saint and Julian to be a monster. 
At the other end Miss Sewell attempts something more than Mr. 
Pearce ; she seems not to have reached the Aryan stage, but 
she has reached the Indo-European stage. But the reason for 
the latter name strikes us as rather funny. We must however 
give the first two questions and answers in full, as a curious 
specimen of one of the halting-places on the road between utter 
darkness and perfect light :— 

What is known as to the primitive inhabitants of a rt of Italy, 
Greece, and the Islands of yr Sea? 

Very little is known with certainty. They are commonly termed Pelasgi, 
and it is thought that they acre to a branch of the great Indo-European 
— “a mankind, which derived its descent from Japhet, the youngest son 
0! 0a 

Why is this division of the human race called Indo-European ? 

Because a portion of the family migrated to the east, towards the river 

Indus, and a portion settled in Europe. 
We will venture only two remarks—that if they are commonly 
called Pelasgi, it would be well to leave off calling them so ; and. 
that, on behalf at least of the Nether-Dutch branch of the family, 
we must decline the descent from Japhet and dispute the position 
of Japhet being the youngest son of Noah, We need hardly say 
that the descent of Woden from Noah is at least as clearly made 
out as the descent of the Marquis of Westminster from Hugh of 
Avranches. But then the pedigree is not traced up through 
Japhet, but through Noah’s yet younger son, Sceaf, who was born 
in the Ark. 

It is hardly worth while to go through the Catechism at any 
length; it seems fair enough as things go, but we want to know 
what is meant by saying that the two great divisions in the Roman 
State were “the patricians, or full citizens, and the plebeians, or 
subject peo le, who were unattached as clients to the patrician 
families.” Does this mean that the plebeians were the same as 
the clients or that they were not? As both views have been held, 
it would be as well to make it more clear which is meant. And 
at a further stage we should like to know what is meant by sayi 
that when the younger Cesar received his title of Augustus an 
his various special honours and commissions, “ the oftice of Consul 
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ceased to exist.” We need hardly say that the office, as all other 
offices, went on as before, only a new power arose which over- 
shadowed them all. We mark this the more because Miss Sewell 
has taken evident pains to point out what the nature of the Im- 
perial power in its first stage really was. 


DRUMMOND’S LIFE OF ERASMUS.* 


R. DRUMMOND, as a biographer of Erasmus, hes proposed 
to himself a definite plan, and carried it out consistently. 
Avoiding generalities and historical digressions, he has kept as 
close as possible to the co mdence and works of Erasmus. 
Nothing could be more proper 1 such a course; for Erasmus, if 
anything, was a writer. He might have used of himself by anti- 
cipation the words of the late Mr. Buckle—“I live merely for 
literature, and my works are my only actions.” The one great 
practical effort he made was to extricate himself from the monastic 
system in which he became entangled when young; and, this 
accomplished, his only continuous care, apart from literary matters, 
was to find the means of life, and to continue free. In both of 
these aims he succeeded, as a man of his extraordinary power 
had a right to do. He was superior to the sordid mysteries of 
mere economy ; when he wanted money, or thought he was in danger 
of wanting it, he begged, he sought out patrons, he made parade of 
his poverty to his friends, but he never tied down his genius to me- 
chanical and distasteful work. He was one of the most industrious 
of men, but his industry must flow in its own channel; he could 
not submit to teaching if it stood seriously in the way of his learn- 
ing, or accept permanently a professorship which would keep him 
from running away from the plague. In fact, he took just the 
course which, if he had been an inferior man, would have ruined 
him. His delicate health and fastidious tastes, together with his 
frequent journeys, made his mode of life decidedly expensive ; but 
while his expenses were regular, his way of meeting them was 
irregular. We know what are the prospects of an artist without 
private fortune, who will not paint portraits, who is fond of 
travelling, and believes that good French wine is necessary for his 
constitution. He registers himself beforehand for failure; but 
Erasmus did not fail. When old age was coming on he found 
himself a comparatively rich man. He could buy a house and alter 
it, and sell it again, without being at all impoverished. He had 
rings in abundance, and gold and silver plate, and plenty of money, 
yet he had not parted with his liberty. He was on terms of 
tful freedom with Popes; he was courted by kings; he was 
an Imperial councillor, and was recognized both by reformers and 
adherents of the old faith as a distinct power in the world of 
opinion. In those difficult times he could not maintain his 
independence without occasionally playing his friends as well as 
his enemies against each other, but to the very last he was 
independent of each, if not of all. He carried out the policy of the 
bascule as cleverly as M. Thiers, and longer. The very circum- 
stances of his death have an ironical propriety which may have 
consoled him in his agonies. When the s was abolished by 
blic authority at Basle, he left the place, much as he loved it, to 
ive at Freiburg in close and not unfriendly proximity to monks and 
canons. But he ultimately returned to Basle and died among his 
Protestant friends, declaring indeed to the last that, as he did not 
agree with them in doctrine, he would rather end his life elsewhere, 
— nevertheless preferring their company to that of more orthodox 
0 
A writer so acute, so ingenious, so elastic as Erasmus, becomes 
an object of some suspicion when an endeavour is made to inter- 
pret his life and character by means of his letters. It may be said 
that his letters need rather to be interpreted by his life; he was 
too clever to be caught tripping in words, or to be safely taken 
at the estimate which he Timself suggests. But, in the first 
place, Erasmus, as we have already observed, did very little ex- 
cept write; and, im the second place, his letters are so varied 
that they must exhibit most phases of his character. Their very 
number is some security against unfair selection and manipula- 
tion. Eighteen intel of them are published, including some 
contributions of his correspondents, pl he said that he some- 
times wrote them at the rate of forty a day. Reserve and 
disguise were not his foibles; he was an incautious talker and 
a tolerably open writer. He had no scruple about committing 
his real thoughts to paper, provided always he committed them in 
a graceful and scho! e style. There were some correspondents, 
of course, who required a peculiar treatment, and there were some 
ines and opinions which Erasmus, both in his books and his 
letters, found it prudent to respect. But he had a pleasure like 
that of a good pilot in keeping just clear of the rocks; and the 
irony in which he indulged is at once visible and transparent. 
‘When we know that he eould ask favours perseveringly, and be 
liberal, though not fulsome, in flattery; that he could evade un- 
een § controversies which he could not directly decline ; that he 
ormed many real friendships, and, though not exactly a good 
hater, could allow himself to be tolerably spiteful if he was in- 
genious at the same time; that, notwithstanding occasional ex- 
pressions of humility, he valued himself at his true value—in other 
words, very highly ; that he was incapable of either the virtues or 
the vices of a genuine monk, and believed, in common witha great 
many moderns, wine and good cheer to be necessary for brain-work, 
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we really now a good deal about him. His letters are often only 
variations on familiar themes, and we are obliged to Mr. Drum- 
mond for interpreting these variations so pleasantly. In the hands 
of his translator, as in the original Latin, Erasmus is a smooth and 
copious writer, wearing his learning gracefully, and showing no 
disposition to pedantry. Mr. Drummond's translations are 
often free, but they are seldom really inaccurate, and are 
sometimes very happy. The only mistake of importance on which 
we have hit occurs at the close of the first letter of 
Erasmus to Luther, where he is made to say, “ When I wrote 
this your letter had not reached me.” Now, as Erasmus begins 
by acknowledging that Luther's letter shows both a truly Christian 
spirit and great abilities, he could scarcely conclude by saying 
that he had not received it. His words are—‘cum hee 
scriberem, tua epistola ad manum non erat”; that is, “I have 
written this without having your letter at hand.” Here is a good 
example of the kind of caution which Erasmus exercised. After 
writing in a friendly tone to Luther, and giving him some ex- 
cellent advice, he guards his remarks by hinting that, after all, they 
may not be much to the purpose. He tells Luther, as he often 
told Luther’s opponents, that he had not read his books, and he 
wishes it further to be understood that no very precise reply is 
given to his letter. 

Mr. Drummond’s biography loses much of its placid interest, 
and becomes rather intricate and perplexed, when, at the beginning 
of the second volume, it reaches Luther and the Reformation. We 
cannot blame it on this account, for it is so far quite true to the life 
of Erasmus. The elegant scholar, who disliked the coarseness of 
the monks quite as much as any errors in their doctrine, was 
sadly perplexed when a monk who had escaped from the 
cloister appeared in the character of a violent reformer, and made 
culture merely an instrument instead of anend. When Erasmus sub- 
stantially agreed with Luther, he disagreed with Luther's manner 
of putting things; and indeed the points on which the two 
men were of one mind, though not unimportant, were compara- 
tively superficial. Luther opposed the whole Roman system; 
Erasmus liked the system well enough if only he could remove its 
abuses. To Luther the Pope was Antichrist; to Erasmus he was 
a high ecclesiastic with whom, personally, it was convenient to 
be on good terms, and whose somewhat indefinite supremacy might 
be useful, if not pressed too far. Erasmus edited the l'athers, 
Luther reviled them. Luther clung, with a passion not far re- 
moved from despair, to every text of the Bible that told of Christ, 
and gave him hope and comfort; Erasmus was curious in various 
readings, and ¢ paraphrased the New Testament book by 
book. Erasmus, in defending free-will, was, in his own opinion, 
defending common sense; in Luther's, he was attacking grace. 
Luther's favourite doctrine of justification by faith was simply un- 
intelligible to Erasmus, as it is to most persons whose notion of 
personal religion is a quiet growth in grace, and not a new creation 
which is liable to be attended by convulsions. The following 
remarks of Mr. Drummond are a fair statement of the case for 
the defence when Erasmus is charged with timidity and 
vacillation :— 

Whatever inconsistency Erasmus may justly be chargeable with for re- 
maining a member of the Church of Rome, it was simply impossible for 
him to join the party of Luther ; and the best answer that can be made to 
any charge of dishonesty or cowardice that may be brought against him on 
this ground is simply this—that he never concealed his sympathy with the 
Reformation as long as it only went his own length, but the moment it went 
farther he declined to follow it. From the beginning to the end of his 
career he remained true to the great purpose of his life, which was to fight 
the battle of sound learning and plain comnfon sense against the powers of 
ignorance and superstition ; and, amid all the convulsions of that period, he 
never once lost his mental balance. It is no small thing to be able to say of 
any one that his mind was never hurried into excess, and never sufiered 
reaction. But that is the simple truth as regards Erasmus. When his friend 
Sir Thomas More had abandoned the generous principles laid down in his 
“ Utopia,” and was writing in no gentle language against Tyndale and others 
of the reformed school, Erasmus quietly continued his work, scarcely 
moved by the changes around him. What he had been at the tirst he con- 
tinued to be at the last. He had always declared that he desired to teach 
nothing that was at variance with the doctrines of the Church, and that, if 
any such —— could be pointed out in his works, he was ready to 
retract it. He never ceased to attack and ridicule the corruptions of the 
Church, and to labour for the reform of its manners and discipline. 

It is not so easy to find any modern parallel that is tolerably 
precise for the position of Erasmus in his day. Mr. Drummond 
compares it to that of our own Broad Churchmen; but, as a rule, 
Broad Churchmen do not content themselves with being practical 
reformers. They aim at speculative width, and rejoice, or try to 
rejoice, in an enlargement of the intellectual horizon which would 
have struck Erasmus and Luther alike as portentous. Erasmus 
died some years before the first session of the Council of Trent ; 
and even if he had lived long enough to witness that new out- 
burst of the dogmatic spirit, there was no earlier body of 
doctrine to which he could turn back, as the Old Catholics in our 
day have done to the Council of Trent itself, and make it the basis 
of resistance. It was not doctrine he sought in the New Testament, 
but edification and a field of congenial labour. The collators of 
manuscripts and writers of notes are no longer, tyso facto, 

rous persons. They will be as often found on the side of 
moderate orthodoxy as on any other side; but Erasmus, to sus- 
picious eyes, was not even moderately orthodox. His clessical 
culture made him decidedly sceptical; and with him, as with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, literature and dogma were antagonistic. Of 
course his conclusions fell far short of Mr. Arnold’s, but then he 


by being a monk, and never ceased to be an ecclesiastic. 
» Seamed, who is copious on the relations of Erasmus to 
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other learned men, says but little of his relations to artists; yet the 

int is one which will bear some working out. With Holbein 
eerie was on familiar terms, and one of the few pieces 
of evidence which are extant with regard to the character 
of Holbein’s private life occurs in connexion with “ The 
Praise of Folly.” Among the humorous illustrations made by 
Holbein to that work, and still preserved at Basle, is a picture 
of Erasmus himself sitting at his writing-desk; and against 
this picture, as Mr. Drummond tells us, Erasmus wrote in Latin:— 
“ Ah, if Erasmus were still like that, he would certainly marry!” 
But this is not all. Under another illustration, representing an 

ly, sensual fellow drinking out of a bottle which he holds in 
his left hand, and clasping with his right arm a woman round 
the neck, Erasmus wrote the name of Holbein. The drawing is 
one of the coarsest of the series; and in the engravings of the 
Leyden edition of Erasmus it has been thought better, probably 
from respect to the great man, to leave out the woman and 
modify the toper. This certainly looks as if Erasmus, who was 
not himself always above the suspicion of conviviality, was on 
terms of familiarity with Holbein, whose tastes were probably 
more pronounced in the same way. It was by Erasmus that 
Holbein was introduced to Sir Thomas More, and a beginning was 
thus made to his career as a portrait-painter in England. Erasmus 
was acquainted with another great painter, Albert Diirer; and the 
two eminent men were brought nearer to each other by having a 
friend, Billibald Pirkheimer, in common. But when brought to- 
gether they did not coalesce. Erasmus told Pirkheimer that 
Diirer began to take his portrait at Brussels, but did not finish it ; 
the sitting was broken off by a quarrel, which Erasmus says was 
about some trifle. The picture seems to have been painted at last, 
and -sent to Erasmus, who was not pleased with it. “If it is 
not like,” he observed, “that is not surprising, for I am 
not the same man that I was five years ago.” ough the quarrel 
may have begun about some matter, a difference of opinion 
about the Reformation probably lay at the bottom of it. Erasmus 
could not follow Diirer in his strong admiration for Luther ; and 
Diirer, in a famous passage in his journal, written when Luther 
was hidden in the AWWartb , and was supposed to have been 
carried off by his enemies, calls on Erasmus to take the side of 
Christ, but in rather a despondent manner. Erasmus, he says, 
may yet win the martyr’s crown, although he is old and a 
mannikin. 

We have here stepped a little beyond the letters of Erasmus, 
which mark for the most the circuit within which Mr. Drum- 
mond confines himself. He quotes the letters largely, and writes 
in a style which harmonizes with them. He has thus attained an 
equable flow and a studied moderation of purpose which make his 
volumes very pleasant. 


THE EGYPTIAN SKETCHBOOK.* 


M* LELAND, as our readers probably know, is the author 
4V ofthe Breitmann Ballads. There is, we believe, some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the merits of that peculiar specimen of 
American humour. Some readers obstinately refused to see that 
there was anything funny in them at all, except the very poor fun 
which depends upon eccentric spelling. Our own opinion was that 
they contained a genuine, though not a very profound, vein of 
humour ; which moreover had the merit of being the humour of a 
cultivated man. Be this as it may, Mr. Leland evidently con- 
siders himself entitled to imdulge in the vagaries of a professed 
humorist. Nobody can say, whatever other criticism he may be 
disposed to make, that the Egyptian Sketchbook does not contain a 
large number of unequivocal jokes. Of their quality we will speak 
directly ; but at least they are unmistakably facetious in inten- 
tion. He tells good stories, derived from all kinds of sources; he 
makes puns, and he throws the reins upon the neck of his fancy, 
and careers away in search of oddities much as Southey did in the 
Doctor. There are a good many descriptions of Egyptian life and 
manners in these pages; and they are not, we are happy to add, 
descriptions of those objects of conventional admiration which 
have been described and redescribed until we are almost sick of 
theirnames. But a large, probably the largest, Ya of the book is 
deliberately intended to be simply amusing; and we are not alittle 
startled when in the last page he informs us that his real desire 
was to “grapple with the tremendous social and industrial pro- 
blems which this wonderful country presents.” By way of givi 

a colour to this statement he adds that the great Bets | 
problem of Egypt is the “ want of fuel,” and he states that there is a 
good deal of fuel in America. Probably this is intended as a 
ponderous joke ; inasmuch as the problems have been chiefly con- 
spicuous by their absence up to the last moment, with the ex- 
ception of a few rambling remarks upon the social and national 
characteristics of the different tian races. At any rate we 
shall not enter upon the field of speculation thus suggested, but 
confine ourselves to the attempt to give some notion of Mr. 
Leland’s merits as a writer. 

And, first, of his facetiousness. Are his jokes really good or 
bad? We confess that we must answer this question with some 
diffidence. The most difficult task that a critic can have is to 
pronounce upon the merits of a new poet. Innumerable failures 
are before his eyes, and he has an uncomfortable feeling that he 
may be pooh-poohing an immortal Keats or puffing an ephemeral 
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Alexander Smith. But next in difficulty is the task of dis- 
criminating between — and counterfeited humour. A ¥ 
pen. roportion of what passes for humour in the present day is 
robably mere slang and vulgarity, fitted to make ignorant people 

ugh for the moment, but soon, it is devoutly to be hoped, to 
be shovelled on to the dust-heap, where are decaying vast piles of 
the nonsense by which our ancestors condescended to be amused 
in their day. On the other hand, we know that it was a long 
time before the rich and delicate humour of Charles Lamb met 
with any adequate appreciation; and possibly we may condemn as 
mere eccentricity work that has in it genuine pathos and 
vivacity. The appreciation of humorous writing depends 
so much on the accidental moods of the reader, it looks so 
different as the light falls upon it from different angles, that 
we should not express an off opinion without some mis- 
giving. Making this reservation, however, we will’ venture to 
give our estimate of Mr. Leland’s ormance. And, in the first 

lace, we may say. unhesitatingly that, however funny he may be, 

e thinks himself funnier than he is, He makes a great many 
jokes which are simply failures, and others which we are afraid 
are simply vulgar. Indeed it would be easy enough to make 
quotations from his pages which would a ntly justify a 
summary condemnation of his “Sketchbook” as hopelessly and 
irredeemably bad. Mr. Leland himself, when ing of the 
manner adopted by some Englishmen, and, as he confesses, by more 
Americans, in presence of Orientals, speaks very sensibly of the 
“silly men who cannot conceive the possibility of addressing any- 
body, high or low, save in a bristly, free and easy, ‘funny’ way.” 
We are too often tempted to retort that this is just the style in 
which Mr. Leland likes to address his readers. ere is, to our 
taste at least, no genuine fun in the use of that peculiar slang 
which has become the staple of would-be American humorists. 
We are not really amused when Mr. Leland says “as followethly,” 
instead of “as follows”; though it may be regarded as a simple- 
minded way of hanging out a signal to indicate that he is about 
to be funny. We even decline to laugh at such fun as is con- 
tained in the following sentence :— 

If a thing of beauty be a jaw for ever, as the American husband said of 
his handsome scolding wife, then the donkey boys ef Cairo are the most 
jaw-yous and beautiful creatures on the face of the earth ; for the sound of 
their voices dryeth not up, and wheresoever thou goest they go, and their 
= are thy ways, and thy people their people—if they can get hold of 

em 5 
and so on to the end of the paragraph. True humorists some- 
times make bad puns and are flippant; but bad puns and flippancy 
are not always truly humorous. flippaney comes out still 
more offensively in many of Mr. Leland’s pages; and we beg leave 
to say, once for all (would that we could impress the doctrine upon 
the regular purveyors of fun for humorous journalism), that it is 
not really a proof of humour, but, on the contrary, a proof that you 
can only supply a mechanical substitute for humour, to indulge to 
excess in burlesque writing. For example, we consider that the 
following passage is in the worst possible taste, even though Mr. 
Leland subsequently makes a half apology for his ludicrous treat- 
ment of the Jews:— 

Alexander Historicus [he says] declares the Egyptians got all knew 

from the Jews by way who set up an office felting 
in Heliopolis, and gave lessons in astrology to the chief priests ; issuing, 
I suppose, little cards on which was inscribed, “ icts marriages, shows 
the face of your future husband, recovers stolen goods by the planets. 
Gentlemen, one dollar; second story, back building. N.B.—Ring at the 
gate.” 
When a man tries to off such dreary facetiousness upon us 
and expects us to ats Aya impression is simply that he is ue 
devoid of any true sense of humour. How else could he expect us 
to be taken in by his Brummagem substitute for the genuine 
article, which might be manufactured in lengths according to 
order? The secret of this literary trick, if it deserves to be called 
literary, has been made familiar by the scribblers who used to 
write Comic Blaclstones, Comic Histories of England, and 
travesties of classical authors. The very memory of their ponderous. 
contortions makes us yawn, and, in fact, they resemble nothing but 
a dull clown who goes through the conventional grimaces, which, 
having once been produced by people of exuberant animal spirits, 
are supposed to indicate exuberance of spirits ever afterwards. The 
adult spectator knows that the poor clown is tired to death of his 
own pranks, and we cannot doubt that Mr. Leland, when he looks 
again at his witticism in cold blood, will be astonished that he 
could ever have mistaken it for genuine fun. It is wonderful how 
speedily the spirit of a mild joke evaporates when it is committed 
to paper ; and it looks still worse when it is extracted by an unkind 
reviewer from the pages where it was first made public. 

Had Mr. Leland’s writing been generally at the level indicated 
this stuff about Abraham, we should not have taken any notice 
of his book. The peculiarity of his case is mixed with such 
twaddle, there is a great deal of writing which shows that he is a 
man of reading, of intelligence, and even of cultivated taste. For 
example, the chapter from which we haveselected this flower of wit is 
devoted to a number of legends, recalled to him by Egyptian 
superstition, as to amatory relations between human beings and 
spirits. It proves that Mr. Leland has rambled in many bypaths of 
literature, rarely trodden at the day, and has studied legen- 
dary lore in an intelligent spirit. Unlucky, however, he is in his 
worst humour throughout the chapter, and thinks that he will 
make it amusing by such artifices as calling Apollonius of Tyana 
“old Poll,” and imagining liim tosay to Menippus, “Nip, my boy, 
don’t be in a hurry; that young lady is one of the Le Mures” 
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| a a for lemur), “bad family, my dear fellow, a very bad 
i <" This unseasonable at fairly teeth on 
. We can com it with nothing but some el passages 
ee Quincey, who addresses Josephus, for example, in much 
the same style. And, in short, we are inclined to say to Mr. 
Leland, as we should have said to De Quincey, You are a man of 
talent, and you even possess a vein of humour. But then your 
humour is not abundant and spontaneous enough to be allowed 
to flow at this pace. You should treat it more carefully, and 
use it to lubricate your writings, not to be a substantial part of 
the dish you set before us. en he is not in such desperate 
eagerness to be funny, Mr. Leland can not only show that he 
has read and thought, but he can describe well what he has seen. 
Innumerable travellers have treated us to pictures of dancing 
dervishes, of singing girls, and of native marriages; but we do 
not often find more graphic descriptions than those of Mr. Leland. 
When he is in his right mind, he is at once a man of culture and 
a shrewd American. He sees things with his own eyes; he 
refuses to be a either by the contempt of the vulgar 
traveller for all that is strange to him, or by the sentimental 
colouring which a natural reaction has induced some writer such 
as “dear old Lady Duff-Gordon” (as he rather offensively describes 
that lady) to throw over the subject. Indeed he has that kind of 
obstinate desire to approve of modern civilization even in its 
forms which one may not unfrequently observe in the more 
cultivated Americans. It is a point of patriotism with them to 
believe in the advantages of railways and telegraphs, even though 
enlightened taste has shown them the beauty of much of what 
their rougher countrymen would set down as antiquated lumber. 
And so Mr. Leland is constantly protesting that it will be 
better for the people when they have left the Arabian Nights further 
behind them, and he declines, with some recent Liberals, to regard 
the Eastern Mahommedan as altogether a superior being to the 
native Christian. At the same time he looks with a kindly eye 
upon such parts of the Oriental character as commend themselves 
to his judgment; and talks soundly and sensibly even about Beyp- 
tian art, endeavouring with some success to be appreciative with- 
out being rhapsodical. In short, but for his occasional freaks of 
would-be facetiousness, we could oe him with perfect good 
temper throughout, and we even admit that his humour, when con- 
fined to its natural limits, is agreeable enough. Moreover, we are 
grateful to him for not insisting upon taking us up the Nile, and for 
iving us but a very moderate dose of the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 
e preferred to see more than usual of the people, and especially 
of the Cophts, of whose intelligence and honesty and good temper 
he speaks in much higher terms than most travellers. Altogether 
we wish that we could have spoken of him in terms of unmixed 
eulogy; but, alas! that story about Abraham is one of the thin 
ee stir the bile of every reviewer; and indeed criticism would 
be of little use if it did not aim at repressing such offences against 
literary good manners, ’ 


SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON.* 
LIFE of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington in two b 
volumes may perhaps more than satisfy the demand whi 
undoubtedly exists for biographies of military and naval officers. 
The subject of these volumes served in three general actions of the 
French war, and he commanded the combined British, French, 
and Russian squadrons which transacted the “ untoward event” 
of Navarino. “Vie was born in 1770, went from Harrow School 
to sea at thirteen, and was nine years a midshipman, during 
which period he never was invited to open a book, nor 
received a word of advice or instruction, except professional 
from any one. He had the fortune to be chosen as si 
lieutenant to Lord Howe in 1793, and he served on board the 
Queen Charlotte both in the cruise of that year and in the battles 
of May 29 and June 1, 1794. He has left a very striking picture of 
the arduous nature of the winter service of the Channel Fleet at 
that period. The fleet, consisting of between thirty and forty sail 
of the line, were in constant r from a succession of S.W. 
= of wind and thick weather, cruising between the rocks of 
illy on one side and the French coast on the other. Under 
i ces, and the main object of keeping the sea 
being over, it was desirable to get the fleet into port. Four 
days had elapsed since the sun had been visible to enable 
an observation to be taken to ascertain the latitude, when 
on the morning of December 10, 1793, a consultation took place 
between Lord Howe and Sir Roger Curtis (Captain of the 
Fleet) and Captain Christian as to trying to get the fleet into 
Torbay. The two latter the great danger of the experiment, 
and the certain loss of the fleet if a mistake were made in maki 
the land. The fears of these two officers would have kept the fleet 
at sea, but Bowen the master, — the conversation, went up 
to Lord Howe and said abruptly, “My Lord, I can take the fleet 
safely into Torbay.” Lord Howe, after a little consideration, an- 
swered, “ You shall try it, sir.” Both Sir Roger Curtis and Captain 
Christian on the impossibility of his knowing 
exactly where they were, and the probability of his losing 
the whole fleet in Whitsand Bay. Bowen’s answer was, “We 
shan’t make any mistake.” This was about 10 4.m. Bowen then 
directed the course for Start Point. The Phaeton frigate, 


* Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir —— 3 with Selections 
Bourchier. 2 vols. London: 1873. 


commanded by that able and excellent seaman, Sir Andrew 
Douglas, and noted for bearing a press of sail, was directed to kee 
on the lee bow of the Queen Charlotte, as far forward as she coll 
go, without losing sight of her. The Black Joke lugger was 
directed to do the same for the Phaeton. In this way the Queen 
Charlotte, under all the sail she could bear, led the fleet, until 
about 4 o'clock p.m. The Black Joke was seen to haul short up 
on the starboard tack, having run very close to the breakers of the 
Start, and the Phaeton followed her example. The Queen 
Charlotte kept steadily on her course, by which she just cleared the 
Start Point, so as to keep away for Bury Head; and thus the 
whole of the fleet, with the exception of two ships, was con- 
ducted into a snug ancho in Torbay. Such confidence and 
skill was not unusual among Bowen’s class, and it was deemed to be 
handsomely rewarded by promotion, late in life, to a lieutenancy. 
This was, in fact, Bowen’s reward for “conning” the flag-ship in 
the battles of the next year. 

During the anxious month of May 1794 Codrington, who was 
long-sighted and much practised in observing signals, was keptalmost 
constantly at the masthead a out for the French fleet. In 
conversation Lord Howe had told him that, ing generally, he 
would choose to engage the enemy at night, relying on the superior 
discipline and experience of a British fleet. Codrington asked 
his lordship whether he would apply that principle in present 
circumstances. “No,” answered Lord Howe, “ i require day- 
light to see how my own captains conduct themselves.” 
fact, some of these captains did not behave well, and they pre- 
vented by their slackness a more complete victory being gained. 
Almost the only fault of Lord Howe was that he was too 
easy with those captains; as to whose conduct the lieutenants 
on the quarter-deck spoke their mind freely, until Lord 
Howe told Codrington that he desired him to hold his 
tongue, but did not desire him to shut his eyes. The Queen 
Charlotte passed through the enemy’s line. “On going through 
the smoke,” says Codrington, who was on the lower deck, “I 
hauled up aport, and could just see it was a French ship we were 
passing, and I successively hauled up the ports and myself fired 
the whole of my seven weather guns into her ; then ran to leeward 
and fired the lee guns into the other ship.” He says also—in 
reference really to the battle of June 1, but the account is 
placed under date of May 29—that in peg | under the stern of 
the French flagship Montagne he waited at the bow port till he 
saw the rudder, “the same sea splashing us both, the fly of her 
ensign brushed our shrouds.” The captain of the next gun asked 
Codrington to fire it, and on his declining, took him up in his arms 
and carried him, and putting him down at his gun, made him do 
so. Lord Howe liked close, but not too close, action. He told 
Bowen that he did not wish the ships to be bilge and bilge, but if 
he could lock the yard arms, so much the better. 

Towards the close of the action of June 1 Lord Howe observed 
the Queen far down to leeward and in danger of being cut off by 
the enemy. He bade Sir Roger Curtis “ Go down to the Queen.” 
The answer was, “ We can’t ; we're a mere wreck ; the ship won't 
steer.” Bowen burst out with, “ She will steer, my Lord,” and he 
made her steer; “‘ watching with a seaman’s eye the moment of 
her falling off, and getting the spritsail well filled to assist her, he 

ot her before the wind with her head to the enemy.” This, says 

odrington, was her — in the picture, and he gave it him- 
self to the painter. rd Howe was sixty-nine years of age. He 
did not go to bed during the whole of the three days’ chase, but went 
to bed completely done up after the action of June 1. Codrington 
was sent to London by Lord Howe with his despatch announcing 
the safe arrival of the fleet and six prizes off the Tele of Wight. 

In April 1795 Codrington, who had become post-captain, com- 
cnet the Babet frigate in Lord Bridport’s action. The Queen 
Charlotte was then merely a rig ship, as Lord Howe was on 
shore indisposed; but she took the foremost part in the action; 
and the energetic Bowen, now her first lieutenant, and Sir Andrew 
Douglas, her captain, doubtless concurred with Codrington in the 
opinion that Lord Bridport, if he had been rather less cautious, 
might have captured or destroyed all the French ships, instead of 
allowing all but three to enter L’Orient. Yet it is difficult to hit 
the mean between boldness and temerity. After the action the 
weather became very thick and threatening, with every appearance 
of a gale or storm. Judging, by the conduct of the ships in charge 
of prizes, that they were not aware of their situation, Codrington 
at the close of day ran down and warned them. Afterwards he 
met Lord Bridport’s flag-captain, Domett, at Plymouth, and told 
him what he iol dae ; and Domett said that he had eased his mind 
of a heavy load, for when he gave the account of the battle at the 
Admiralty, he feared that the next news would be, not only that 
the prizes, but the ships in charge of them, had been lost. 

After this commission Codrington wasunemployed for some years. 
In 1802 he married, and when next he went to sea he began a series 
of letters to his wife which furnish interesting, but almost too copi- 
ous, material for these volumes, While unemployed he rode a lo 
distance to a ball at Windsor, carrying with fins a bouquet whic 
had a very particular destination. Arrived at Windsor he had 
his hair dressed, having probably to take an early turn of the only 
available artist or none at all, and he placed his bouquet in 
water and sat down in an armchair to await the time of going to 
the ball. Of course he had nothing to do, but nobody had any- 
thing to do, or expected to have es to do, in those days. 
Unfortunately he fell asleep, and when he awoke it was broad 
daylight, the flowers were blooming sweetly on the table, 
and the ball was over. In May 1805 Captain Codring- 
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ton was appointed to the Orion of 74 guns, and proceeded to 
the Mediterranean, where Collingwood, and afterwards Nelson, 
commanded the fleet. He calls Collingwood a “ stay-on-board 
admiral,” who never communicated with —y but on service, 
and he tted the departure of Sir Robert Calder, who 
of asking people to dinner. Soon afterwards he writes, 

“Lord Nelson is arrived. A sort of general joy has been the con- 

uence.” He handed to Codrington a letter from his wife, and 
said that, being entrusted with it by a lady, he made a point of 
delivering it himself. On September 30 a writes, “The 
signal was made this morning for all of us who did not dine on board 
the Victory yesterday to go there to-day. What our late chief will 
think of this I don’t know; but I well know what the fleet 
think of the difference; and even you, our good wives, who have 
some causes of disapprobation, will allow the superiority of Lord 
Nelson in all those social arrangements which bind his captains to 
their admiral.” —s of Calder’s action and the clamour 
that arose against him, he says, “Had he written well, they 
would have made it a t victory.” The Admiralty 
ordered Calder home in a frigate, but Lord Nelson, “ like an 
officer and a gentleman,” gave him his own flag-ship, although he 
thus reduced his own fighting strength. The great battle was now 
close at hand, and everybody was in good humour with their chief. 
“Lord Nelson had just hoisted his dinner flag to several captains 
at nine o’clock this morning” (19th October), “ when, to my great 
astonishment, he wore ship and made the signal for a general chase 
to windward.” Orion came rather late into the battle of the 
21st, but Codrington justified his reputation as a skilful officer by 
his handling of her. He made his men reserve their fire until it 
could be effectual, and the captain of a ship which he passed near 
hailed him, and “ hoped he would make a better fist of it” than 
another ship which was also near. He says that the battle was 
nothing to the fatigue, anxiety, and distress of mind which suc- 
ceeded, particularly in such horrible weather as they encountered. 
He had 500 prisoners on board, and 120 men of other ships, besides 
his own crew, so that he victualled close upon 1,200 men. 
He shows in various ways his dislike of ae eT and grumbles 
at the dull blockading days which followed Trafalgar, when the 
only relief was a social dinner of captains, following a court- 
martial. Speaking of Sir Samuel Hood, who had lost his arm, he 
says that Nelson without his arm was worth all our other 
admirals, and he hopes Hood may imitate him. But Nelson onl 
rose to eminence by an exclusive devotion to his profession whi 
Codrington did not desire to imitate :— 

Putting his great abilities, his unremitting attention and employment 
in the service, and the much ter experience he had had long before 
he was my age, quite out of the question, so-called honour, glory, and dis- 
tinction were the sole objects of his life, and that dear domestic happiness— 
my only boon—never abstracted his attention. 


Nelson had not, or did not acknowledge, any incumbrances ; and 
his rule was that “ every man became a bachelor after he passed the 
Rock of Gibraltar.” Mrs. Codrington was doubtless content that her 
husband should not become a Nelson on these terms. But indeed 
Nelson’s work was done, and henceforth the contest with Napoleon 
was to be on land, where Nelson could not serve his 
country. Amid the mud of Walcheren, which was neither land 
nor water, even Nelson could not have done much good. Codring- 
ton returned from the Mediterranean, paid off the Orion, and com- 
manded the Blake at Walcheren, where he had the poe ge of 
the little fighting that there was. His letters to his wife give 
a vivid picture of the imbecility of the combined action of a 
fleet and army which, separate, could win Trafalgar and Water- 
loo. He was afterwards employed in the Blake on the coast of 
Spain, co-operating with our army and the Spaniards. His 
ship being paid off in 1813, he remained for rather more than 
a year on shore. In May 1814 Lord Cochrane, who was 
to have sailed in the Tonnant as -captain to his uncle 
Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, became involved in a ch; 
of Stock Exchange fraud, and Codrington was appointed in 
his place. Thus he bore an active in the war with the 
United States, and was present at the disastrous attack on New 
Orleans. “ By exertion which is beyond belief,” he and the sea- 
men ~— Colonel Thornton in a position to make a flank attack 
which succeeded. But in the meanwhile the main attack had been 
made and failed. Like other competent observers, he thought that 
success under good management was possible, and he censured our 
— for rash exposure of their own lives. After the peace 

remained on shore until 1827, when) he hoisted his flag as 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. The diplomatic com- 
a which deprived him of the well-earned honour of 
avarino cannot be unraveled at the close of an article, but they 
deserve attention. 


YONGE’S THREE CENTURIES OF MODERN HISTORY.* 


bygone: is, we think, some ground for fearing that “the 
youthful student,” for whose benefit the work before us is 
designed, may on perusal begin to question the assertion in the first 
that “there can be no more interesting study than that of 
istory.” Undoubtedly the three centuries from the invasion of 
Italy by Charles VIII. of France to the overthrow of Napoleon are 
not dull or uneventful times; it is the style rather than the sub- 


* Three Centuries of Modern History. By Charles Duke Yonge, Regius 
Professor of Modern History and English Literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast ; Author of “A School History of England,” “Three Centuries of 
English Literature,” &c. London: Longmans & Co. 


ject-matter that is at fault. The author’s love for sentences of 
inordinate length has already been remarked upon, and we need 
only add that it has not diminished. Every now and then his 
pen fairly runs away with him, leaving the reader to toil after him 
through the turns and winds of some sixteen or twenty lines, and 
bewilder himself amid a maze of pronouns. Take the following 
sentence, not by any means one of the longest, as a specimen :— 

Not only did Henry of England enter the lists against him [Luther] as aa 
author, and thus apparently bind himself, as it were, by his own vanity, for 
ever to the maintenance of the old belief and practice ; while Francis, in the 
very same year in which he disowned the Pope at Wittenburg [sic], committed 
more than one of his partisans to the flames ; but the supreme authority in 
his own country, Charles, in his newly acquired character of Emperor of 
Germany, convened a Diet of the Empire at Worms in the summer of the 
next year, 1521, which, when he refused to retract his opinions, published a 
sentence of outlawry against him, and offered a reward for his arrest, 
which would unquestionably have been followed by his instant execution. 
The youthful student may be pardoned if he understands this 

to convey a charge against the Most Christian King that 
not only did he disown the Pope at Wittenberg, but that he 
even carried his audacity the length of burning more than one 
Papist. It may further be gathered that Charles was called upon 
to retract his opinions before the Diet which he had himself con- 
vened, and that his refusal exposed him to the risk of meeting the 
fate afterwards incurred by his namesake of England, and dying 
by the hands of the executioner. Not that the author is by any 
means indifferent to the charms and graces of style. He loves to 
enliven his narrative with small quotations from ancient or modern 
poets. Thus, having occasion to mention that fortune baffled 
somebody’s schemes in a particularly provoking manner, he takes 
the rane to append a footnote for the purpose of quoting 

Fortuna, sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 

together with its translation by Dryden. It is rather hard upon 
@ conscientious student who is trying to master the intricacies 
of the Spanish Partition treaties to call off his attention to a 
not very apposite classical quotation, which, instead of throwing 
any fresh light on the matter in hand, only informs him that 
Fortune is of a malignant and perverse disposition. The retreat 
from Moscow, we are told, was “the greatest disaster which 
ever befel the commander of an army, since a single ship, the 
sole relic of the host which he had led to Salamis, bore Xerxes 
back to the Hellespont”; and another footnote is devoted to 
an appropriate quotation from Juvenal and its translation. The 
“Spanish Fury ” at Antwerp gives an opportunity for introduci 
the sack of Troy, as described by Virgil, together with the follow- 
ing comment :— 

But, furious as was Neoptolemus, avenging the death of his sire, and 
fierce as were his followers (as men might well be who believed that some 
of their gods delighted in slaughter), no heathen warriors ever perpetrated, 
nor did any heathen poet ever conceive, such savage barbarities as the 
Spani now inflicted on the very citizens whom they had been appointed 
to defend. 

Charles V. is paralleled with Diocletian, and Diocletian, as a man 
iven to gardening, is again likened to the old Corycian on the 
Sie of the Galesus, and the footnote with its quotation follows. 
Happily at this point the author is content, and does not go on to 
liken the old Corycian to anybody else. English literature is, we 
need not say, also familiar to Professor Yonge. Of Alva we are 
told that few could fathom his “remorseless ferocity,” and this 
Byronic phrase serves to usher in the four lines of the Corsair 
inning “ There was a laughing devil in hissneer.” The blood~ 
tinged draught of water which a soldier brings in his helmet to 
King Francis I. of France, athirst with his exertions in the first 
day’s fight of Marignano, suggests four lines from the closing scene 
of Marmion :— 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
But in abhorrence backward drew ; &c. 
When Marie Antoinette stands firm before a revolutionary mob, 
we are told that they quailed before 


Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face ; 


and the author does not seem conscious of the incongruity of the 
implied comparison with Queen Elizabeth at the height of her 
power. It would be easy to fit almost every event in history with 
quotations from ancient and modern poets at least as appropriate 
as many of these. 

The same character of—shall we say, priggishness P—which 
shows itself in these tae ag ornaments runs throughout the book. . 
We sympathize with the Professor in his antipathy to those 
representatives of the ancient glories of France, Francis I. and 
Louis XIV., and have no desire to undertake their defence against 
him. But all the same we could wish that he was briefer in 
expressing his disapprobation, and that he would not say the 
same thi twice over. King John of France and his fine 
sentiment, authentic or the reverse, that if truth were banished 
from the rest of the world, it ought ever to find a home in the 
bosoms of princes, do duty first in contrast with the bad faith of 
Francis I. and then with that of Louis XIV. With the last- 
named monarch the writer deals—to borrow a simile from 
Scott’s wicked Lord Etherington—“as a boy does with 
the first hare he shoots, which he never thinks dead till 
he has fired the second barrel into her.” After giving a 
death-wound to Louis’s dignity by roundly calling him “a 
notorious coward,” it is py vw pia to deliver a second shot 
describing him, many pages later, as “so far from being anima 
with the spirit of chivalrous enterprise, that he was devoid even of 
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that animal courage which is an especial attribute of his country- 
men in general.” When it has once been said that a man isa 
notorious thief, there is nothing gained by adding that he is so 
far from being animated by a high sense of duty that he is devoid 
even of common honesty. In one place we are informed that “ for 
many years Louis had scandalized the world with a greater shame- 
lessness of profligacy than even the most licentious of his prede- 
cessors”; in another, that “in his private life he was proiligate 
and licentious beyond even the foulest traditions of his ancestors.” 
As Henry IV. has already been characterized as “dissolute and 
licentious even beyond the example of the most profligate of his 
predecessors,” and Francis I. had already set his people “a con- 
stant example of the most scandalous licentiousness such as had 
never before been witnessed on a throne,” one desires a little more 
variation of phrase and idea. The abuse heaped upon Francis runs 
at last into exaggeration :— 

It was his conduct [says the author], shameless alike in falsehood, in pro- 
fligacy, and barbarity, vices not to be atoned for by picking up Leonardo 
da Vinci's paint-brush, or by inviting Erasmus to preside over a college 
which was never founded, his open derision of all restraint, of all decency, 
of everything that had ever been held honourable or respectable among 
men, that first sowed the seeds of that general demoralization of the whole 
French people of which they are to this day reaping the bitter fruit. 


It may be noted that Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis, 
has already been charged with corrupting the French Court, 
whose evil example “ bred that universal demoralization which 
developed itself in the horrors of the first Revolution, and of 
which the nation is still reaping the bitter fruit”; and later on we 
find that to the example set by Louis XIV. “is to be traced the 
steady growth of gambling, extravagance, licentiousness, and 
shamelessness continuing and inflaming the demoralization of the 
whole people which had been so long in progress.” Ney, the 
author is so impressed with the baneful influence of Louis that he 
returns to the charge, and again taxes him with “accelerating 
the demoralization of all classes, which had indeed been 
long at work, but which had never proceeded with such 
giant strides as during this reign.” After all has been said, 
there will remain the question whether a king demoralizes 
his people or they demoralize him. However, to return to Francis 
and his share in this ever-increasing demoralization—as to restraint 
and decency, there is not a word to be said for him ; but we doubt 
whether he can with justice be accused of openly deriding every- 
thing that had ever been held in honour and respect. Religion 
would come under this head, and Francis, despite his relations 
with the Turks, was not a scoffer or a blasphemer, being indeed a 
devout person after his fashion. Courage and honour are likewise 
held in respect among men, and Francis was a gallant knight, as far 
as fighting went; and though good faith was not his strong point, 
he could at least asseverate par le foy de gentilhomme with an air 
and a grace, and resent an imputation upon his honour. He 
was in short a tinsel hero, but he at any rate set up for a hero. 

About the intellectual character of Louis XIV. the author is 
not quite so certain as he is about the moral; for in one place he 
lays down that Louis “was scantily endowed by nature,” and 
appends 2 note giving his authority—St. Simon—for this opinion, 
and intimating that Macaulay over-rated the Great King’s states- 
manship; while later on he is so far mollified as to say, “It may 
be admitted that he was endowed by nature with fair abilities.” 
Asa general rule, however, there is about the author no lack of 
decision. Junius and the Man in the Iron Mask have alike ceased 
to be mysteries for him. “He who doubts that Francis was the 
one, and Matthioli the other, may equally be pronounced incapable 
of estimating evidence.” Necker is “imbecile”; Lafayette is 
either imbecile or treacherous or both, “utterly devoid of any sort 
of ability, civil or military,” and “as incapable as he was dis- 
loyal.” The account of the French Revolution is indeed written 
on the Royalist side, and avowedly dwells chiefly upon the fortunes 
of the King, as might be expected from a writer who speaks of our 
own Civil Wars by the old Royalist name of the “ great English 
Rebellion.” 

We note an obscurity, if not an inaccuracy, with regard to the 

iod of Voltaire’s visit to England. The author says that 
Voltaire was thrown into prison on a charge of having published 
a satire against the late King Louis XIV., adding, some sentences 
later that “ afterhe was released from the Bastille he visited England.” 
Now the release here intended was from a second imprisonment, the 
result of his quarrel with the Chevalier de Rohan. As the author, 
by confusing the two imprisonments, cuts eight years out of 
Voltaire’s life, so in his account of the sack of Rome in 1527 he 
sends Philibert of Chilons, Prince of Orange, to the shades full 
three years before his time. After recounting the fall of the Con- 
stable Bourbon and the storming of the city, he says, “ Before 
evening Philibert, Prince of Orange, assumed the command; but 
he, too, was killed in some of the subsequent operations, and, even 
while he lived, he was utterly unable to curb the ferocious law- 
lessness of his soldiers”; and the narrative then goes on to describe 
the prolonged horrors of the sack and occupation of Rome. Now 
Philibert, so far from or killed at Rome, lived to lead the 
remnant of his army out of the city, making that successful retreat 
to Naples commemorated by Brentéme in the Belles retraites 


@ Armées, Professor Yonge reckons Brantéme, Guicciardini, and 
Robertson among his authorities, and from any of them he might 


have learnt that it was during the siege of Florence in 1530, that 
Philibert fell, while combating valiantly, in hopes, according to 
Brantéme, to win his promised bride, Catharine de’ Medici. 
Neither is Professor Yonge accurate in his statement that “as 


early as 1525 a woolcomber of Meaux, named Jean de Clerc, was 
burnt alive for breaking an image of the Virgin im that city.” Le 
Clerc had already won the honours of a confessor at Meaux ; but it 
was at Metz, whither he had retired from France, that his zeal led 
him to make that violent protest against image-worship for which 
he was tortured and burnt. 

We will wind up by quoting Professor Yonge’s view on the uses 

of history. Not only is it an interesting study, even if regarded 
merely as an intellectual employment, but, 
if considered with a view to its practical usefulness as the great lesson-book 
of statesmen, it can hardly be superfluous occasionally to remind its students 
that nations cannot stand alone any more than individuals; that, like in- 
dividuals, they too have responsibilities; that in them also misconduct in 
one age is nearly sure to entail suffering in another, and that the most 
magnanimous, humauc, and unselfish policy towards others is the wisest, 
not only for their reputation, but for their material interests. 
It is well that a book intended for young people should inculcate 
good moral sentiments ; but the studious statesman may perhaps 
ask what nation has pursued a “ magnanimous, humane, and 
unselfish policy ” with suflicient persistence to enable him to form 
any conclusion as to its effect. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


li! the present volume Mr. Thomson takes up his parable from 
the point at which he left us in the previous part (see Saturday 
Review, July 19, 1873), and launches us at once among the bam- 
boos, semi-civilized tribes, and the mountain scenery of 
Formosa. Belonging to China, and yet not by any means entirely 
Chinese, this island presents many points of interest. In the year 
1634 it was taken possession of by the Dutch, who held it until 
1661, when it was snatched from their grasp by the Chinese 
General Koksinga. Since that time Chinese colonists have estab- 
lished themselves at every available spot round the coast, driving 
the aborigines slowly back into the forests and fastnesses of the 
mountains. Of four out of the five tribes which now occupy 
the highlands we know but little, except that in many cases they 
have proved themselves to be wreckers of the worst description, 
and that they live in a chronic state of rebellion against their 
foreign masters. News recently brought from China informs us 
that an expedition is about to be sent to the island to punish the 
natives of a certain district for the brutal murder of a shipwrecked 
crew of Loochooans who were cast by a tempest on their in- 
hospitable shore; and if this correction should be judiciously 
administered, it may possibly be the means of saving the life of 
many a half-drowned sailor, who, as matters now stand, had far 
better yield himself a victim to the fury of the typhoon than 
struggle into the relentless grasp of the Formosans. One tribe only, 
the Pepohoan, or “ Foreigners of the Plain,” are on terms of in- 
timacy and friendship with the Chinese. They submit to their 
authority, and are linked with them by ties of commerce, and 
often of blood. They imitate their dress, and afiect to despise 
their highland brethren in virtue of their traditional descent from 
the original Dutch settlers on the island. Their claim to this supe- 
riority, as far as it has yet been investigated, appears to rest on a 
very slight foundation, and to be based principally on the posses- 
sion of some old coats which they profess to have inherited from 
their forefathers, and of some manuscripts which have no real pre- 
tensions to authenticity. In appearance they bear no trace of 
European blood, but in a most marked manner resemble the Malays. 
The form and colour of their eyes, their general figure, and the 
dialect they speak all point to this affinity of race. A comparisor 
between the photographs Nos. 9-12 and Nos. 20-25 in Mr. 
Thomson's present volume will at least show at a glance the wide 
gulf which separates them from the Chinese and Tatar races. 
Mr. Thomson is of opinion that they are also allied to the Burmese, 
the Laos, and the Shans; and some of their customs as described 
by recent travellers certainly help to bear cait this idea, at least as 
far as the Laos and Shans are concerned. For instance, in the 
matter of marriage, both in Formosa and in some parts of Burmah, 
the husband for a given time has no recognized claim to his wife’s 
society, and only visits her at her father’s house by stealth at night, 
escaping by the window at dawn of day. The ai fresco feasts and 
merry-makings also of these peoples are almost identical. 

From Formosa Mr. Thomson takes us to Swatow and the neigh- 
bouring city of Chao-chow Fu, both places where some few years 
ago much hostility was shown to foreigners. The clause in the 
treaty giving our Consul right of entry into Chao-chow Fu was. 
for years a dead letter, and our merchants and sailors seldom 
ventured far beyond the confines of the settlement at Swatow 
without being either attacked or insulted. For these, as for many 
other evils which have afflicted us in the South of China, 
the Coolie traffic is mainly answerable ; and when we recollect the 
atrocities committed by the kidnappers, the desolated homes, 
the violence used in the capture, sometimes even amounting to 
murder, the cruelties practised in the barracoons and on the 
voyage, and the horrors of the slavery which awaited the sufferers 
on arriving in distant lands, we stand astonished at the moderation 
of the villagers at a time when they were too ignorant to rec 
nize any distinction between the swarthy scoundrels who led 
about their bays and rivers intent on evil, and the hun of 
men of honour and fairer complexion whose lot was cast among 


* Illustrations of China and its People: a Series of Two Hundred Pho- 
tographs, with Letterpress descriptive of the Places and People represented. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 4 vols. Vol.2. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1873. 
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them. Time having enlightened them on this as on other subjects, 
and public opinion in Europe having been strong enough to put a 
oak on the kidnapper’s trade, the relations between the foreign 
residents and the natives have much improved. Mr. Thomson 
found the inhabitants civil and obliging until 
superstitious fears by attempting to photograph the quaint o 
which, like old Heidge, is lined with shops 
and places of business :— 

When taking the illustration tells us] I endeavoured to avoid the 
crowd by starting to work at daylight ; but the people were astir, and seeing 
my strange instrument pointed cannonwise towards their shaky dwellings, 
they at once decided that I was practising some outlandish witchcraft 
against the old bridge and its inhabitants. The market stalls were 
abandoned, and for aught I know the shops were shut, that the barbarian 
who had come to brew mischief for them all might be properly pelted. The 
roughs and market people came heart and soul to the task, armed with mud 
and missiles which were soon flying in a shower about my head. I made a 
plunge for the boat, which was fortunately close at hand, and, once on 
board, it told to my advantage, when I charged a ruffian with the pointed 
tripod as he attempted to stop 4 progress. My camera lost its cap, and 
received a black eye of mud in exchange. For myself I sustained but little 
damage, while it may fairly be said that the bridge was taken at the point 
of the tripod. 

The views Mr. Thomson gives us of Amoy—the first port in 
China visited by foreigners—and of Foochow, are well chosen, and 
eg us with the leading characteristics of each place. In 

late XVII. we have a specimen of the splendid scenery which 
borders on the river Min. The Buddhist priests in China appear 
to have a very keen appreciation of the beauties of nature. Un- 
like their secular brethren, who invariably build their dwellings on 
low ground, the priests, whenever it is possible, plant their monas- 
teries high up among the hills, and delight to choose for their sites 
the spots where the rocks and glens are toned down by the luxu- 
riance of almost tropical foliage. The founder of the Yuenfu 
monastery, in the neighbourhood of Foochow, has been more than 
ordinarily happy in his choice of a site. Perched in a cavern 
which has been formed by the fall of a great mass of rock into the 
ravine beneath, where it has been overgrown with trees probably 
centuries old, this monastery commands a view which for richness 
and variety can scarcely be surpassed. The pathway leading up to 
it, long and precipitous, passes through a natural tunnel under 
the fallen rock, and higher up twists and turns through a rocky 
chasm roofed over with gigantic ferns. The relief of exchanging 
the heat of the plains for such a cool and refreshing retreat 
can easily be imagined, and we are not surprised to hear that 
troops of pilgrims weary with their importunities for lodgings 
the three priests who are possessed of this goodly inheritance. 
Very different is the aspect of the Franco-Chinese arsenal at 
Foochow. The long, low, ugly buildings, the tall chimneys 
vomiting forth smoke, the steam-pipes, and the tramways, are all 
so many signs of the presence of the practical, businesslike foreigner, 
and of the desire of the Chinese authorities to possess them- 
selves of certain of the applied sciences of Europe. The arsenal 
was established in 1867 by M. Giquel, a French naval officer, and 
the success he has attained is a fitting commentary on his fitness 
and ability for the work. Already three or four large steam trans- 

rts carrying guns, and as many gunboats, have been successfully 

ilt and launched. Three hundred young Chinamen are in daily 
attendance at the schools of nautical and mathematical science, 
and fifteen hundred artisans are employed upon the works, under 
the superintendence of between fifty and sixty foreign employés, 
most of whom are French. Mr. Thomson visited the arsenal in 
1870, and thus describes what he saw :— 

In front of the engineering shops there was a tramway, and trucks to 

facilitate the transit of materials and work from one shop to another. These 
workshops were fitted up with every modern appliance ; great steam hammers, 
planing and drilling machines, and lathes of every variety. I felt most 
interested in the optical department, where the men were engaged in con- 
structing portions of chronometers, ships’ compasses and telescopes. Some 
were busy at brass work, and others at grinding and polishing lenses. They 
had not, however, got to the length of making the achromatic object-glasses 
used for telescopes ; but nevertheless they were doing work which took me 
by surprise. In front of the arsenal there was a patent slip for raising 
vessels broadside on to be repaired. This slip is capable of lifting ships of 
sae The monthly expenditure at this arsenal is reported to be about 
17,0001. 
Similar institutions under English or French superintendence have 
been established at Tientsin, Shanghai, and Nanking, and one result 
of the improved condition of the army arising therefrom may be 
seen in the ease with which, in the recent campaign in Yunnan, 
the Imperial forces crushed the Mahommedan rebellion, which for 
fifteen years had defied all the armies of the Empire. 

In common with all Eastern countries, the cities of China 
abound with who pursue their calling with the assurance 
of men occupying @ recognized position. The law, far from 
making any attempt to suppress them, affords them a quasi- 

tection, and allows them to expose their filth and deformities 
in the streets, to shout and yell for alms, and to levy black-mail 
on the householders, without lifting even so much as a finger 
against them. On the Trade Union principle they find it to the 
advantage of their class to act in a compact body; and in 
every town in China, therefore, they have established regularly 
organized societies, with a chief, oabestianie officers, and a re- 
cognized code of laws. Combining the functions of a parish 
surveyor with those of the chairman of a Trade Union, each chief 
assesses the rate to be paid to himself by every householder in the 
district over which he has control, and woe to the unhappy wight 
who dares to refuse to contribute his quota. Mr. Thomson men- 
tions a case where a silk merchant was foolhardy enough to object 


to pay his rate, upon which a member of the fraternity was sent 
to his shop having his body smeared over with mud, and bearin 
in his hand a cea slung with cords, and filled to the brim wit 
foul water. Thus armed, he began to swing the bowl round his 
head without spilling a drop of its contents; but had any one 
attempted to stay his hand, the water would have been distributed 
in a filthy shower over the silks and satins piled upon the shelves 
and counter. The demonstration had the desired effect, and the 
rate was thenceforth paid with due regularity. The incomes de- 
rived in this way by the beggar chiefs are often considerable; and 
in Photograph No. 53 Mr. Thomson gives us a portrait of one of 
these gentlemen, dressed in the height of fashion, in —_ 
contrast to two of his miserable slaves, whom he s ems to be ad- 
monishing. 

One great charm in the present as in the former volume is the 
great variety of subjects chosen for illustration. Every kind of 
scenery, from the rough rocks off the Amoy harbour to a most 
exquisitely pretty corner of a bamboo grove, which ornaments the 
opening page, is to be found; while portraits of men, women, and 
children of all ages, and of every condition of life, are scattered 
throughout the pages. The photographs themselves are excellent, 
and we observe that Mr. Thomson hag given us twelve more 


than the number originally announced. 


SHE AND L* 


\ \ TE believe it is sound philosophy to suppose that everything 

has its “reason why”; but it is difficult to understand the 
exact meaning of certain odd growths and developments; and 
among them the aim or purpose of such a book as She and J is one. 
We are sincerely sorry for the ill luck that pursued Mr. Frank 
Lorton, who tells his own story. We wish for his sake that his 
beloved “ Min” had lived to ‘tem Mrs. Frank Lorton, and the 
comfortable mother of many little Lortons; and we have no 
doubt it was a severe shock to him when he came home from 
America expecting to make her his wife, to find that she had died 
of a cold only the week before; but why need he tell all this to 
the world in two volumes of bad English? The legitimate reason 
why a novel should be written at all is toamuse ; the illegitimate, 
to instruct. Still this latter, if out of the absolutely right line, 
has a line of its kind; but Ske and I neither amuses nor instructs, 
and is thus without a raison d’étre of even the second degree, unless 
we allow for “the good of trade” and the employment of our 
friend the British workman. 

We have often had occasion to speak severely of some of our 
lady authors ; but we do not know the weakest sister among them 
who could have put forth such miserable slipslop as this feeble 
book. Method, manner, dramatic action, and artistic presenta- 
tion—it fails in all alike. Ithas no plot in the gradual unravelling 
of which our curiosity is excited ; no vividness of personation to 
call out our sympathies or admiration; the story is a mere 
thimbleful of dust out of which Mr. Hutcheson has imagined he 
has constructed a statue; and though the title is a plagiarism, un- 
fortunately the characters are not. Had they been drawn from 
any other author's répertoire they might have had a chance of look- 
ing like flesh and blood. As it is, they get no nearer humanity 
than the men and women of the barber’s window and the milliner’s 
fashion-~book. 

Of Mr. Frank Lorton himself we have only the haziest kind of 
idea. We learn that when he offers himself to Mrs. Clyde as the 
husband of her peerless “ Min,” the pet name of Minnie, he is three- 
and-twenty, but looks younger; that he has two hundred and fifty 

unds a year without working, and that his work “ on the a 
is not of a kind to count for much more. We learn, too, that he 
lives in a London suburb given up to lanes and market-gardens ; 
that he goes to church like a good boy, though he does not always 
employ his time profitably when he is there—witness his frantic 
falling in love with his unknown dess “at sight”—and 
that he admires poetry, and has bad manners and a worse 
temper. More than this we cannot grasp, save the fact, patent 
to every reader of She and JI, that he has not mastered the 
first rules of composition, and that he evidently believes in him- 
self more than, we imagine, he will find the public ready to do. 
Of his style a few phrases will suffice as bricks from his 
Babylon. He is given to the curt, spasmodic, pecan method. 
“ Dear old church!” “Can I!” “I will!” “It was quite vexa- 
tious.” “It was now full.” “I trembled in my boots.” These are 
only a few of the startling single lines which break up the longer 
pare hs; while certain of the passages are in this style:— 
“Which way did we go?” “Can you not guess, or must I 
have to tell?” ‘How very obtuse some persons are!” The 
“you” here is the reader; and a little lower down the 
the author still further molests that unfortunate person, when, 
after telling him how he went up the steps and spoke to “ Min,” 
he turns round on him with the taunt, “ You would have proceeded 
on your way with a passing bow! Oh! yes!” This is an ex- 
ceedingly favourite method of expressing his feelings with Mr. 
Frank Lorton. Kind old Miss Pimpernell invites him to tea, to 
meet among other friends Miss Clyde, underlined—the “ Min” in 
question—“ if that would be any further inducement for me.” On 
which he breaks out with “Oh Miss Pi , you Macchiavellian 
old lady! I would not have thought you could have practised 
such great dissimulation—would Min’s presence be any further 


* Sheand I: a Love Story; a Life History. By John C. Hutcheson, 
2vols. London: Bentley & Son. 1873. 
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inducement to me! Wouldn’t it? Oh dear no; certainly not.” 
Are we indiscreet in asking where are Mr. Hutcheson’s friends ? 

If the style of this book is odd, the incidents and characters 
follow suit. We have said that Mr. Lorton began his love affair 
in church, rushing down the incline at such headlong speed 
that by the time service is over, and he has offered to restore to 
his St. Cecilia a piece of mignonette she has left on the seat, 
and she has moe shaken her head, and refused, he is able to 
say, “ My fate was sealed ; and as the organ pealed forth the grand 
prayer from Mose in Egitto for the exodus of the congregation, 
and I slowly passed down the aisle after my enchantress, my soul 
expanded into a very heaven of adoration and love!” In the 
churchyard he loses his goddess with the grey eyes and dimpled 
chin; on which he addresses himself to one Mr. Horner—* Jack 
Horner” to his friends—a ridiculous effigy intended to personate a 
Government clerk, whose income is spent on smart attire, and 
whose Sunday delight it is to leave the church “immediately after 
the doxology,” and who, “ planting himself easily and gracefully in 
a studied attitude some short distance from the doors, would, from 
that commanding position, proceed to stare at and minutely 
observe the congregation, collectively and severally, as they came 
tripping forth from the porch after him.” The “ladies in half 
mourning,” however, are not to be found; and Frank Lorton 
remains constant in love, miserable, and more imbecile than usual, 
until the winter. And then, in the week before Christmas, as he 
is in the school-room helping in the preparations for the Christmas 
decorations, his “lost Madonna” comes in with a “scarlet and 
white sontag, of soft wool Imitting, crossed over her bosom, and 
clasped round her dainty, dainty waist.” We confess that we ought 
to be omniscient, and to own to ignorance is to put a whip into the 
hands of our enemies; but which of the many devices in soft 
wool knitting which women cross over their bosoms and clasp 
round their dainty, dainty waists is that particular device calleda 
sontag? Has Mr. Hutcheson been undergoing a course of Le Follet 
or the Queen before he wrote this wonderfully silly book ? 

When the business part of the meeting is over, they all have a 
game at blind-man’s-buff in the school-room, the vicar and his 
elderly maiden sister, Miss Pimpernell, joining; and then Frank 
Lorton conducts the Madonna to her house. Because of these 
church decorations the young people meet every evening for a 
week; and at the end of that time, on Christmas Day, F takes 
“Min” a bunch of violets, and says, ‘Good-bye, my darling.” 
After which he goes home “ as joyous as a bird, and as hungry as 
a hunter,” and takes occasion to assure the reader that “ happy 
lovers are always hungry, and have great appetites.” So it seems 
have happy lovers’ dogs; for Frank’s dog Catch, whom “ Min” 
has just said she “loved,” as she “loved ” violets, “galloped into 
his oatmeal porridge after his walk,” or rather “the oatmeal 
porridge galloped into him” in a way to make the young gentle- 
man, his master, exclaim to the reader, “ You should have only 
seen him, that’s all!” On their next meeting these innocent 
young people call each other “Min” and “ Frank,” though all 
this time neither Mrs. Clyde nor the old Lortons have had a word 
to say to the acquaintance. But presently Frank is introduced to 
Mrs. Clyde, and asked to her house on a certain Wednesday even- 
ing. As he is going, he is attacked by a “ singular sensation of 
nervousness, shyness—‘ mauvaise honte’—just as if a cold key had 
been put down my back,” and when he arrives at the house the 
cold key process is complete; for he is the first of the guests, and 
Mrs. Clyde is disgusted. During the evening he shows his temper, 
and acts in a manner which would have justified Mr. Jack Horner, 
or Mr. Mawley the curate, or any able-bodied young man in the 
room, in ejecting him summarily from the premises. But “ Min” 
only coaxes him with “Frank!” and bewitching smiles, which, 
however, fail in producing any good effect, and he remains to the 
end the insolent young animal Mr. Hutcheson has depicted, appa- 
rently under the impression that he was painting a c ter and 
manners possible in rational society. 

The next day, to make up for his boorishness, Mr. Lorton takes 
Miss Clyde a certain bullfinch, by name Dicky Chips, “the 
funniest, quaintest, most intelligent, and most amusing little bull- 
finch you ever clapped eyes on.” He begins the interview by an 
apology for his rudeness last night ; to which she answers, “ What 
made you so naughty, sir?”—this is to be read playfully, not 
formally—with “a dancing light in the clear gray eyes, and a smile 
on her pretty little mouth.” After which they go on with “ Frank” 
and “ Min,” and silvery laughs and more confessions, till he “ pulls 
the little chap, cage and all,” out of his pocket, and gives her 
Dicky Chips :— 

“Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, in her sweet, earnest accents, with a ring 
of emotion in them. “ He’s such a little pet of yours; and you have had 
him so long! 1 would not take him from you for the world!” 

“Then,” said I, just as earnestly, “you have not forgiven me. Oh, Min! 
when you promised to do so!” And I took up my hat as if to go “7. 

We argued the point ; but, the end of the matter was, that Dicky Chips 
was made over to his new mistress, with all his goods, chattels, and appur- 
tenances. A happy bird he might consider himself henceforth, I knew. He 

By-and-by t closer as we were 8 up, talking er 
Dicky go of his tricks on the 

“Min,” said I, softly, bending over her and looking down into her honest, 
truth-telling gray eyes—“ my darling!” : 

But, at that precise moment, the door opened ; and, in walked Mrs. Clyde. 
The next chapter is headed “ Breakers Ahead,’ and Mr. Tennyson 
has to answer for the motto:— 

Oh, I see thee, old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart. 


“They were dangerous guides the feelings—she herself was not exempt— 

Truly she herself had suffer’d ’—perish in thy self-contempt ! 
But really we think our author is somewhat hard on that well- 
abused person, the mother who interests herself in her daughter's 
marriage. Unless it is to be understood that the mere fact of 
love between two impecunious young people, devoid of experience, 
sense, and means in about equal proportion, is sufficient basis on 
which to construct a marriage, we cannot see what a mother has 
to do but to “break down her daughter’s heart” when she has 
given it in defiance of the rules of rational living. Blisses and 
kisses make a rhyme that comes only too easily, and love ina 
cottage has been painted with many a “juicy” brush; but there 
always remains that one stern prosaic fact of the circulating 
medium, and even idiotic lovers and Madonnas with grey eyes have 
to be fed. There are few things so utterly insignificant as to be 
unable to do harm. She and I is about one of the most in- 
significant of its tribe—the absolutely worthless novel; but still 
it has its little poison-bag like other weak, small creatures. Girls 
are generally silly enough by nature; and when they are in love 
they are at their silliest. Anything, then, which helps them to 
withstand the rational advice of their friends, and gives their folly 
an extra strain, is decidedly pernicious; and Mr. Hutcheson’s 
diatribes against Mrs. Clyde—representing reason and common 
sense—are mischievous just so far as this. On the whole, such a 
book as She and I can only be regarded as a weed to be dug up 
and carted away out of the field as soon as possible. Common sense, 
reason, and good grammar need their “ Index Expurgatorius” as 
much as Roman Catholicism. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


the fine weather completely and the 
travelling season may be said to have come to an end, let us 
notice a few volumes belonging to M. Ad. Joanne’s excellent 
collection of Guides. Of course the International Exhibition 
at Vienna gives particular interest to the tiny but elegant duo- 
decimo lately included amongst the Gutdes-diamant.* The whole 
route from Paris to the capital of the Austrian Empire is accu- 
rately described; all places which deserve the notice of tourists 
are made the subject of distinct paragraphs, and the letterpress is 
illustrated by numerous woodcuts, maps, and plans. 

In the case of a country like Italy, so full of historical recol- 
lections and of artistic and natural beauties, it is obvious that 
the three hundred and ninety-two pages of the Gutde-diamant ¢ 
cannot take the place of a more detailed handbook. At the 
same time it will be found extremely useful as a remembrancer, 
and it brings together in a pithy and concise manner subjects 
which the traveller will be able to master more in detail when 
leisure allows him to do so. M. du Pays, who is the writer of 
the Italian part of M. Joanne’s series, has greatly facilitated the 
labours of tourists by giving them sketches of excursions so con- 
trived that in a very short time they can explore systematically and 
usefully all the places of note throughout the Peninsula, 

M. Joanne himself has taken under his special care the volume 
referring to France.{ Notwithstanding its brevity, this little book 
is a model of completeness; and although we must not look to 
it for picturesque descriptions and detailed archeological notices, 
it leaves nothing unmentioned which deserves to be intelligently 
and carefully studied. 

The volume which M. Isambert has devoted to the East § is 
of greater pretensions; the route which it embraces covers a 
large tract of country, for it includes not only Turkey in Europe 
and Greece, but the Danubian provinces, Albania, Servia, and even 
the plains of Troy. Ourauthor begins by a few practical directions 
to tourists, such as hints about the clothes they should wear, the 
hygienic precautions they should take, the cheapest way of 
travelling, &c. The first part of the book is taken up by Greece, 
and we doubt whether a better description of that country has ever 
been written in so few pages. Not only does M. Isambert sketch 
the geography of Greece, and give a summary of its political 
history ; he also enters into details concerning the development of 
the fine arts from the classical period to the Byzantine age; he 
then speaks of the government of the country as it is carried on 
at present, and describes the formation and character of modern 
Greek. The part of the volume treating of Turkey introduces us 
to a society with which the majority of readers are as yet 
very little acquainted. The Turkish vocabulary, consisting of ex- 
pressions likely to be constantly used by tourists, is an excellent 
feature in this publication; but what must we think of our old 
friend Covielle’s rash statement that la langue turque dit beaucoup 
de choses en peu de mots, when we find the following sentence given 
as the equivalent of ‘ Please remember the waiter” :—“ Khizmetim 
ttchin bir chet kerem édin” ! Eleven maps and twenty-three plans 
complete the volume. 

The materials accumulated by generations of scholars and en- 
thusiasts have been carefully gathered together, elaborated, and 
presented in a readable form by M. E. Despois in his new edition 


* Guides-diamant. De Paris a Vienne. Paris and London: Hachette 
& Co, 


+ Guides-diamant. Italie. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

Guides-diumant. France. 
Hachette & Co. 

§ Guides ‘Joanne. 


Hachette & Co. 


Par A. J. du Pays. 
Par A. Joanne. Paris and London: 
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of Moliére *, which forms the most recent instalment of M. Régnier’s 
admirable collection entitled Les grands écrivains de la France. 
It is a matter for regret that so few materials of a really trust- 
worthy character exist from which we can construct a biography 
of the author of Zartuffe. Racine and Corneille were fortunate 
enough to find historians in their respective families. Fontenelle’s 
brief sketch of his uncle, and Louis Racine’s touching memoirs 
of his father, are documents which only need comment and 
illustration; but in the case of Moliére we have nothing of the 
kind to help us. He has left no correspondence, and he wrote 
pecs | few prefaces to his plays. Those of his contemporaries who 
took the trouble of noticing him were his avowed enemies, 
and, in short, the only piece of biography which we possess about 
him is Grimarest’s, which is full of errors, and which has never- 
theless become the indispensable accompaniment of all editions 
of Moliére, for want of something better. The memoir prepared 
by M. Despois for this edition will appear vere ; the 
present volume contains two farces, Le médecin volant and La 
galousie du barbouillé, which are supposed to be the work of 
Moliére ; we have next L’étourdi and Le dépit amoureuz, together 
with an Italian comedy by Beltrame, entitled L’ Inavvertito, generally 
considered as having suggested the former of the two plays last 
mentioned. Finally, the editor has added a list of all the per- 
formances of Moliére’s plays down to the present day. His notes, 
prefaces, &c., are exhaustive, and the text is irreproachably correct. 

A report was circulated some time ago in certain French papers 
that M. Dauban’s new work t+ had been seized by the police, chiefly 
on account of the curious engraving which appears at the begin- 
ning of the volume, and which is the reproduction of a German 
print. This extraordinary composition is certainly not very flat- 
tering to France, and the artist, who is no respecter of persons, 
has managed to turn into ridicule with lly unsparing rigour 
the Bonapartists and the Re ain, 1. Gambetta and M. 
Rouher, M. Ollivier and M. Victor Hugo; but his impartiality 
must be his excuse, and the downfall of the French Empire is a 
catastrophe which all parties (including Napoleon himself) has- 
tened on as much as they could. M. Dauban’s idea, however, is 
to expose the true character of the nouvelles couches sociales, and 
to give us the real history of the Commune. With that view he 
has thought it well to allow M. Raoul Rigault and his col- 
leagues to speak for themselves, and his book may be described as 
a collection of official documents emanating from the revolutionary 
Council which during the month of May 1871 renewed jn Paris 
the scenes of the Reign of Terror. M. Dauban introduces his 
recuetl by a curious and at the same time melancholy essay on the 
state of French a under the Second Empire. A number of 
autographs illustrate the volume. 

M. Wallon, member of the Institute, and author of several 
valuable historical works, had reviewed in the Correspondant t the 
Histoire de la Terreur by M. Mortimer Ternaux, and several other 
books written on the events of the first French Revolution. These 
articles, originally published between March 1870 and August 
1872, have been since completed by the addition of entirely new 
matter, and the two volumes which now contain them give a 
very interesting and satisfactory account of the events of the 
years 1792 and 1793. M. Wallon remarks in his introduction 
that the political system known by the name of “Terrorism ” 
was only waiting for a favourable moment to continue and 
carry out the old traditions of the Comité de salut public. As 
soon as a stupendous war had paralysed the forces of the nation, 
the successors of Marat, Danton, and Collot d’Herbois came for- 
ward and faithfully worked out the programme of 1793—with 
this only difference, that the discoveries of modern chemistry 
enabled them to destroy more thoroughly than their predecessors 
had done seventy years ago. M. Wallon wishes that the perusal 
of his book may encourage honest men to preserve among them- 
selves a union without which the events of 1793 and 1871 must 
infallibly be once more repeated. 

Among other instructive documents on the late political 
history of France we must mention the Report drawn up by M. 
Saint-Mare Girardin in the name of the Committee of investiga- 
tion appointed to examine the acts of the Gouvernement de la 
défense nationale.§ It is a valuable sketch of the last days of the 
Second Empire, from the events immediately preceding the de- 
claration of war against Prussia to the capitulation of Sedan and 
the reported death of Marshal MacMahon. 

M. Reynald dedicates to Don Emilio Castelar his History of Spain || 
from the death of Charles III.; and in the introductory letter 
which he inscribes to the Republican leader he gives a short 
summary of the merits and defects of the Spaniards, considered 
as politicians. The local institutions in the Peninsula are, he says, 
excellent, but the central administrations, in most cases, are de- 
testable; the Government has to bear the consequences of a 
century of misrule, and every one is to blame for the deplorable 
situation in which Spain is just now. The people slumber in 
idleness and ignorance, while their leaders squander to no purpose 


* Les grands écrivains de la France. Moliére. Par E. Despois. Vol. x. 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Le fond de la société sous la Commune. Par C. A. Dauban. Paris: 
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La Terreur : études critiques sur Chistoire de la Révolution frangaise. 
Par H. Wallon. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

§ La chute du Second Empire. Par M. Saint-Mare Girardin. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

|| Histoire de ? Espagne, depuis la mort de Charles III jusqu’d nos jours. 
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the resources of the country, and extend centralization to all the 
rovinces, only with the result of increasing disorder and anarchy. 
. Reynald would fain hope that the Spaniards will find in the 
lessons of contemporary history a caution against misgovernment, 
and he accordingly endeavours to ag before them a faithful 


picture of their recent revolution. e volume is accompanied by 
two maps. 
As we are ing of Spain, we may here notice the second 


series of Calderon’s plays*, translated into French by M. Antoine 
de Latour. We must not be misled, he says, by the name 
“ comedy ” which we find applied to these productions. Whether 
the subject is humorous or serious, whether the catastrophe is 
tragic cr comic, all dramatic works in Spain are comedias famosas. 
M. de Latour gives us here seven of Calderon’s plays, together 
with prefatory notices which form a series of excellent contribu- 
tions to the history of Spanish literature. 

Messrs. Maisonneuve have published several interesting volumes 
on points of Oriental lore. The first which we have to mention 
is a treatise on the Life and Sentences of the philosopher Secun- 
dus +, well known to students whose attention has been directed to 
the history of Gnosticism. Schier, Lucas Holstenius, and Orelli 
have published the Greek text of the work bearing the philo- 
sopher’s name; Latin translations of it may be found in the 
Speculum historiale of Vincent de Beauvais and the Adversaria of 
Bartius; but all these pieces, as M. Reyvillout observes, are not 
calculated to give us a very high idea either of Secundus or of his 
philosophy. On the other hand, it is certain that in the Eastern 
world a treatise bearing the same name was for a very long 
time read, copied, and translated with the utmost eagerness by 
Christians, as being a work of edification. We are thus led to con- 
jecture that, notwithstanding their common title, the two texts 
were different works; and this fact M. Revillout has ascertained 
by studying an Arabic MS. preserved in the Paris National 
Library, and comparing it with an Ethiopic version and a few 
fragments of a Syriac one. He further maintains that the Greek 
work is a production of much more recent origin than the Oriental 
texts, and that it was taken from an Eastern original, which is 
now unfortunately lost. M. Revillout discusses in a very able 
manner the literary qualities of the several versions of the 
Sentences ascribed to Secundus, and gives an interesting summary 
of the religious and metaphysical views they contain. Whether 
Secundus himself was a real or a fictitious personage seems 
doubtful; at any rate his collection of Sentences is nothing else 
but a philosophical novel com for the purpose of popular- 
izing the Gnostic theories so fashionable during the second century 
of the Christian era. Whilst developing this argument, M. 
Revillout is incidentally led to give us many interesting particulars 
respecting the various sects ted upon the luxuriant tree of 
Gnosticism, especially the Valentinians, and their relation to 
Christianity. 

We are also indebted to M. Revillout for the publication of some 
most interesting documents } relative to the Council of Nicza. 
Towards the beginning of the present century the celebrated archee- 
ologist Zoéga had discovered, in a Coptic MS. belonging to the 
Borgia Museum, a few fragments attributed to the Fathers as- 
sembled at that Council; he gave in his catalogue a brief notice of 
them, but without entering into the details which so important a sub- 
ject would have justified. Even the complete translations added 
y him were insufficient, and much remained to be done by subse- 
a students in the event of fresh texts being brought to light. 

. Revillout has been fortunate enough to make this discovery, 
and, whilst exploring the treasures contained in the Turin collection, 
he has found two long Coptic fragments which are evidently a 
portion of the Nicene Acts. One of these, and one only, is men- 
tioned by Amédée Peyron in the preface to his Dictionary, but they 
are both equally worthy of attention. They give us, first, the 
Nicene Creed, followed by glosses, explanations, anathemas, &c. ; 
secondly, a treatise of ethics for the use of the Christian Church. 
Doctrine and practice are thus equally illustrated, and passages 
have been now published which were not previously known to 
exist. M. Revillout deserves the thanks of all theological students 
for the care he has displayed in editing these two texts, supple- 
menting them with a French translation, and illustrating them 
with a preface and notes. 

The work jointly issued by MM. Sauteyra and Cherbonneau § 
is valuable both as an illustration of Mohammedan law and as 
a text-book for practical purposes in the colony of Algeria. By 
a decree issued last month the French National Assembly has 
decided that the preservation and transmission of landed property 
shall be for the future settled in Algeria exactly according to the 
legislation in force in France. This new measure is not con- 
sidered likely to meet with any difficulty in its application, because 
the law which it abrogates formed part neither of the Koran nor 
of the Sunna, and was consequently destitute of the religious cha- 
racter necessary to im it upon the conscience of the Moham- 
medans. On the other hand, as the laws applying to persons 
and to succession have that character, it has been deemed 
advisable not to alter them, just now at least. Such is the 
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reason which has induced MM. Sauteyra and Cherbonneau to 
publish the work of which the first volume is now before us. The 
text is taken from the Koran, and chiefly from the well-known 
law treatise of Sidi Khalil, adopted as an authority through- 
out Northern Africa, and sanctioned by the French Govern- 
ment. The commentary is based upon the Koran, the old Arabian 
customs, the Mosaic law, as the Mischna and the Talmud have 
defined it, the Sunna, and the decisions given at various times by 
the Imauns and other magistrates. In order to facilitate references 
and comparisons, the authors have thought it advisable to follow 
the system observed in the French code civil. 

The concluding instalment of the late Baron Roget de Bello- 
guet’s Etvhnogénie gauloise has lately been published.* It treats 
of the Keymoi, and discusses fully all the solutions proposed with 
the view of settling the origin of that people. A biographical 
notice of the author introduces the pamphlet. 

The title which Professor Marey has given to his book ¢ suffici- 
ently explains the subject of which it treats. He has here con- 
densed, in a very agreeable and useful manner, the lectures given 
by him at the Collége de France, and the text is illustrated by 
upwards of a hundred woodcuts. 

It is obvious that railway engineering must henceforth be a very 
important question in modern warfare. Both as means of convey- 
ance and as strategical lines f, railways cannot fail to engage the 
serious attention of military commanders. What are the best means 
either of destroying them or of constructing them with the utmost 
rapidity ? Ilow can they be laid down with the resources at the 
disposition of an army on the march? How shall we raise, train, 
and organize the new branch of the service which altered circum- 
stances require? Captain Issaléne does not attempt to answer 
these questions in detail, but he has put together in his suggestive 
little volume the facts which it is most necessary to know re- 
specting the construction and working of railways, and the hints he 
gives can be easily carried out and applied by experienced officers. 

The development of industry and of the arts connected with it 
is one of the most satisfactory results of the progress made by 
chemistry §, and works treating of that subject must always be 
welcome. We are not acquainted with any scientific work that 
adequately describes the distillation of wood, and the various sub- 
stances which that distillation produces. We therefore thank 
M. Camille Vincent for having endeavoured to supply this desidera- 
tum. ‘Twelve years’ experience enables him to speak authori- 
tatively on this important branch of practical chemistry, and the 
monograph in which he has given the results of his experience is 
exhaustive. It is prefaced with a brief notice of Philippe Lebon 
d’Humbersin, who was the first to distil wood for the purpose of 
utilizing the combustible gases thus produced, and giving to 
industry the benefit of the acids and tarry elements obtained from 
the same source. 

Dr. Haeckel is one of the most distinguished German represen- 
tatives of the evolution theory ||, and his lectures on the natural 
history of creation are considered to be one of the best summaries that 
have been published of that often-discussed subject. M. Léon 
Dumont originally intended to give a French version of Dr. 
Haeckel’s work, but afterwards he considered that an analytical 
sketch would answer every purpose ; and accordingly he has merely 
contributed a small essay to the Brbliothéque de philosophie con- 
temporaiae, instead of an elaborate work in four volumes. The 
preface of the I'rench translator is an eloquent apology for Darwin- 
ism, and we are rather startled at finding M. Dumont asserting 
that the doctrines of the Communist and Socialist agitators are the 
legitimate result of spiritualism. We persist, he says, in looking 
upon men as consisting of a body and a soul; hence, as he oddly 
infers, all our political calamities. 

We have two more volumes of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs; the 
reign of Louis XIV. is coming to a close amidst the curses of an 
oppressed nation, and the War of the Spanish Succession exposes 
the deplorable nullity of the grand monarque’s generals and 
Ministers. It is amusing to see how the incapable Villeroy 
is handled by Saint-Simon; his portrait of that commander 
seems overdrawn, but contemporary evidence proves that it was 
only an expression of the sober truth. Imagine the destinies of 
France placed in the hands of a man respecting whom it is said, 
“‘TIe was cut out on purpose to preside over a ball, to be the 
umpire at a tournament, and to sing at the opera the parts of 
kings and heroes, if only he had voice enough. He was likewise 
admirably qualitied to set the fashion ; but in every other respect he 
was absolutely null.” It seems incredible that Louis XIV. should 
have been so thoroughly infatuated as he was by a man who on 
the field of battle combined the utmost presumption with total 
want of skill; whilst at the council board he rendered himself 
equally conspicuous by his pride, his cringing disposition, and his 
ignorance. 

M. Alfred Assollant was very near meeting with the same fate 
as Madame de Staél when she published her book on Ger- 
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many. The preface he has added to the new edition of Marcomir * 
sufficiently proves that the traditions of despotism never undergo 
much variation, and that Count Serrurier, who twelve years ago 
presided over the commission de colportage, faithfully followed in 
the wake of the Duke de Rovigo. Whilst, however, the gifted 
daughter of M. Necker saw an entire edition of her work destroyed, 
M. Assollant fared considerably better. M. de Persigny not only 
revoked the decree issued by Count Serrurier, and which absolutely 
prohibited book-hawkers from selling Marcomir; he went so far 
as to offer to M. Assollant the post of rédacteur en chef of a Govern- 
ment newspaper. If our readers will take the trouble to peruse the 
keen satire which makes up the Histotre d'un étudiant, they will see 
at once why, in the first place, the circulation of the volume was 
imperilled, and, in the next, why M. de Persigny was anxious to 
win over to the cause of Bonapartism so clever a writer as M. 
Assollant. 

The Impressions et souvenirst of George Sand, the Lettres 
Tune honnéte femme { published under the name of Madeleine, and 
the Mémoires Cun coulissier §, by M. Ernest Feydeau, are three 
interesting volumes. Madeleine is a keen politician, very en- 
thusiastic for M. Thiers, and fully justifying by her common sense 
and her uprightness the epithet which appears on the title of her 
book. The letters she now publishes are reprints from the fewélleton 
of a Paris newspaper ; and we have remarked especially an excellent 
eritique of the Enchantements de Prudence, which we reviewed a 
little while ago. This extraordinary book was issued, ihe reader 
may remember, with an introductory recommendation irom George 
Sand, who has reprinted her preface in her Jimpressions et 
souvenirs. | M. Feydeau discourses about stockjobbers with a 
sincerity which ought to deter young men from rushing unad- 
visedly into money transactions. 

M. Stapfer has brought to a conclusion in the Revve suisse || his 
sketch of Beaumarchais; M. Maurice Vernes gives us likewise the 
last part of his essay on experimental psychology ; and M. Amédée 
Roget contributes a chapter to the religious history of our own 
times, by describing the campaign lately carried on at Geneva 
against the Ultramontanists. 


* Marcomir; histoire Wun étudiant. Par Alfred Assollant. Paris: 
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